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ABSTRACT 


Numerous  writers  have  discussed  various  aspects  of 
the  staff-line  concept  and  its  implications  on  organizations 
from  a  structural  and  behavioral  point  of  view.  This  study- 
attempts  to  consolidate  many  of  the  ideas  behind  these 
writings  and  place  them  in  chronological  order. 

A  review  of  the  literature  on  the  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  staff-line  concept  is  presented  to  build  a 
foundation  from  which  staff-line  issues  can  be  examined 
In  general,  this  review  indicates  that  there  is  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  staff-line  type  of  organization. 
Essentially,  several  writers  observed  that  this  type  of 
organizational  structure  does  not  define  the  actual  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  different  organizational  people  and 
as  a  result,  conflict  ensues. 

For  purposes  of  examining  the  above  observation, 
this  study  introduces  the  concept  of  work  orientation  as 
an  approach  to  viewing  the  relationships  between  different 
types  of  organizational  people  in  isolation  of  the  traditional 
staff  and  line  type  of  organization.  The  study  then  turns  to 
an  analysis  of  the  actual  conflict  between  staff  and  line  and 
attempts  to  relate  it  to  their  different  work  orientations. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  proposes  to  examine  the  literature 
on  the  staff-line  concept  with  the  aim  of  achieving  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives: 

1.  To  present  a  relatively  complete  review  of 
the  literature  on  the  evolution  of  the  staff-line 
concept; 

2.  To  examine  the  important  issues  that 
underlie  the  staff-line  concept; 

3.  To  introduce  the  concept  of  work  orientation 
and  demonstrate  its  usefulness  in  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  the  staff-line  concept  in  contem 
porary  industry. 

Scope  and  Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  study  is  essentially  aimed  at  consolidating 


the  literature  related  to  the  staff-line  relationship.  It  has 
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however,  attempted  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  work 
orientation  as  a  new  approach  to  viewing  the  relationship 
between  staff  and  line  people.  On  the  basis  of  this  new 
approach,  several  conclusions  were  drawn  as  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  staff-line  concept  in  contemporary  organizations. 
These  conclusions  were  approached  through  a  series  of  logical 
assumptions  and  therefore  need  to  be  subjected  to  empirical 
research  for  final  validation. 

Overview  of  the  Topic  Area 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century, 
writers  began  to  recognize  management  as  a  distinct  function 
for  which  scientific  principles  could  be  applied.  With  the 
advent  of  Frederick  Taylor's  principles  of  specialization 
and  the  separation  of  planning  from  performance,  writers 
began  to  show  concern  over  the  tradi  tional  military  type 
of  organization  that  prevailed  at  this  time.  They  observed 
that  this  type  of  organization  was  unable  to  accommodate 
problems  created  with  the  increasing  size  and  complexities 
of  organizations. 

In  response  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  military 
organization,  Taylor  formulated  a  totally  new  concept  of 


. 
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organizational  relationships,  referred  to  as  the  functional 
organization.  It  was  short  lived,  but  was  recognized  as 
the  first  formal  attempt  at  incorporating  the  specialist 
into  the  organizational  structure. 

Reflecting  Taylor’s  ideas  of  incorporating 
specialization  and  division  of  labour  into  the  organizational 
structure,  the  staff-line  concept  was  conceived.  Essentially, 
this  type  of  organization  maintains  that  the  line  has  complete 
responsibility  for  all  primary  functions,  while  the  staff 
group  are  assigned  an  auxiliary  responsibility  of  assisting 
the  line  group.  This  arrangement  was  fairly  successful  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  twentieth  century  as  it  did  remove 
much  of  the  administrative  responsibilities  from  the  line 
managers.  However,  as  organizations  grew  in  size  and 
complexity  and  the  staff  group  began  to  play  increasingly 
important  roles,  problems  of  distinguishing  between  the 
two  groups  arose.  In  fact,  in  actual  organizational  func¬ 
tioning,  many  staff  were  evolving  from  a  position  having 
no  authority  to  one  with  authority.  To  accommodate  such  a 
transition,  many  writers  actually  attempted  to  re-define 
the  staff-line  relationship  in  terms  of  an  authority  continuum. 
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With  mounting  criticisms  of  the  staff-line 
concept's  inability  to  describe  the  actual  relationship 
between  the  two  groups,  some  authors  attempted  to  look 
at  interpersonal  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  work 
orientation.  In  this  regard,  several  writers  observed  that 
organizational  people  could  be  identified  as  being  proced- 
urally  oriented,  service  oriented,  or  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes.  Further,  they  observed  that  when 
oppositely  oriented  individuals  interact,  conflict  develops. 

Since  the  staff  people  frequently  are  associated  with  a 
service  orientation  and  line  people  with  a  procedural 
orientation,  it  is  feasible  to  propose  that  much  of  the  staff¬ 
line  conflict  should  be  a  result  of  their  different  work  orientations. 

In  an  examination  of  the  literature  on  staff-line  conflict 
as  reflected  in  such  variables  as  social  background  differences, 
technology  and  authority  relationships,  it  is  realized  that  many 
of  the  staff-line  problems  are  not  directly  related  to  their 
different  work  orientations.  Thus,  important  questions  arise 
which  may  reflect  on  the  validity  or  feasibility  of  using  the 
staff-line  concept  in  contemporary  organizations.  In  parti¬ 
cular;  does  the  use  of  the  staff-line  relationship  intensify 


. 
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or  reduce  the  basic  conflict  between  the  service  and  procedural 
oriented  people? 

Organization  of  the  Study 

This  chapter  has  defined  the  purpose  of  the  study, 
indicated  its  scope  and  limitations,  and  presented  a  general 
overview  of  the  topic  area.  Chapter  II  will  present  a  histor¬ 
ical  perspective  of  the  thinking  that  led  to  the  concept  of 
staff  and  line.  Chapter  III  will  define  the  traditional  staff¬ 
line  concept  and  explore  the  issues  of  contention  which 
caused  many  writers  to  attempt  to  re-define  this  concept. 

In  response  to  the  many  criticisms  of  the  staff¬ 
line  concept,  Chapter  IV,  utilizing  the  concept  of  work 
orientation,  will  attempt  to  set  up  a  theoretical  base  from 
which  an  objective  evaluation  can  be  made  of  the  staff-line 
concept  in  contemporary  organizations.  In  this  regard,  a 
basic  conflict  situation  will  be  revealed  between  the  service 
oriented  specialist  and  the  procedurally  oriented  line.  Finally, 
Chapter  V  will  review  the  conflict  between  staff  and  line 
as  cited  in  the  literature  and  attempt  to  reconcile  this  conflict 
with  the  basic  conflict  situation  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 


Introduction 

Prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  management 
was  not  considered  a  distinct  function.  Human  inter¬ 
relations  were  viewed  passively  and  values  and  instit¬ 
utional  arrangements  of  the  past  were  accepted  as  valid.  ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century  that  attitudes  on  management  changed.  A  mental 
revolution  took  place  at  this  time  which  was  often  referred 
to  as  the  "Scientific  Management  Movement.  "  With  the 
aid  of  Frederick  Taylor’s  Principles  of  Scientific  Management, 
writers  began  to  appreciate  that  human  interrelations  could 


Claude  S.  George,  The  History  of  Management 
Thought  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice -Hall,  Inc., 

1968),  p.  87,  90;  L.  Urwick,  The  Golden  Book  of  Management 
(London:  The  Millbrook  Press  Limited,  1956);  John  H. 
Hoagland,  "Management  Before  Frederick  Taylor,  "  in 
Current  Issues  and  Emerging  Concepts  in  Management,  ed. 
by  Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
1962),  pp.  19-30;  Charles  Babbage,  The  Exposition  of  1851;  or 
Views  of  the  Industry,  the  Science,  and  the  Government  of 
England  (London:  John  Murray,  1851). 
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be  viewed  scientifically  and  objectively.  Thus,  history 

witnessed  the  rise  of  management  as  a  distinct  function. 

With  the  introduction  of  science  to  business 

management  and  the  r  pid  growth  in  the  size  of  organizations, 

limitations  of  the  early  military  type  of  organization  became 

3 

of  paramount  importance.  Problems  of  delegation  and  span 
of  control  became  apparent  in  larger,  more  progressive 
organizations.  The  increased  size  and  complexity  of  these 
organizations  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  the  administrative 
responsibilities  of  the  top  executives  such  that  it  became 


^Raymond  Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in 
Industry  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 

I960),  pp.  12-26;  G.  D.  Babcock,  Taylor's  Systems  in 
Franklin  Management  (New  York:  Engineering  Magazine 
Co.  ,  1917);  H.  Diemer,  "A  Bibliography  of  Works  of 
Management,  "  Engineering  Magazine  (July,  1904),  p.  626; 

H.  B.  Drury,  Scientific  Management- -A  History  and  Criticism 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1922),  pp.  248-250; 
Dwight  Waldo,  The  Administrative  State  (New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1948),  pp.  47-50. 

Alvin  Brown,  The  Organization  of  Industry 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947),  Ch. 

2,  5;  William  R.  Spriegel  and  Richard  H.  Lansburgh, 

Industrial  Management  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  , 
1947),  p.  66;  D.  S.  Kimball  and  D.  S.  Kimball,  Jr.  ,  Principles 
of  Industrial  Organization  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1947),  p.  1 61 ;  Ralph  Currier  Davis,  The  Fundamentals 
of  Top  Management  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers, 
1951),  pp.  365-68. 
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difficult  for  them  to  function  effectively.  ^  When  the  executives 

attempted  to  remove  some  of  the  administrative  burden  by 

delegation,  they  ran  into  problems  of  too  great  a  span  of 
5 

control.  Further,  with  only  one  direct  chain  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  this  type  of  organization,  problems  of  speed  of 

/ 

action,  flexibility  and  hierarchial  distance  prevailed. 

Since  this  type  of  organization  can  only  grow  by  devolution 
of  the  primary  chain,  organizational  distance  increased 
between  top  management  and  the  operational  level  causing 
a  slow  down  in  communication  as  well  as  distortions  in 


4 

Ernest  Dale,  Organization  (New  York: 

American  Management  As sociation,  1967),  pp.  189-190; 
Brown,  The  Organization  of  Industry,  Ch.  2,  3;  R.  S. 
Edwards  and  H.  Townsend,  Business  Enterprise:  Its 
Growth  and  Organization  (New  Yobk:  St.  Martin's 
Press,  Inc.  ,  1958),  pp.  32-59. 

5 

Ernest  Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the 
Company  Organization  Structure  (New  York:  American 
Management  Association,  1952),  pp.  70-72;  L.  Urwick, 
"Executive  Decentralization  with  Functional  Co-ordination,  " 
The  Management  Review  (December,  1935),  pp.  356-359; 

R.  E.  Gillmor,  A  Practical  Manual  of  Organization  (New 
York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1948(,  p.  12. 

^Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the  Company 
Organization  Structure,  pp.  200-201;  Justin  G.  Longenecker, 
Principles  of  Management  and  Organizational  Behavior 
(Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  1964), 
p.  169. 
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messages.  Finally,  problems  of  specialization  hampered 

the  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  organization.  The  increased 

size  and  complexity  of  companies  demanded  services  of 

specialized  and  technically  trained.,  people.  Since  the 

military  organization  is  not  structured  to  accommodate 

the  specialist,  organizations  under  this  type  of  structure 

7 

found  difficulties  in  remaining  competitive. 

Concerned  with  scientific  management  and 
fully  aware  of  the  problems  and  limitations  of  the  military 
type  of  organization,  Frederick  Taylor  formulated  a  completely 
new  type  of  organization  in  which  he  engaged  the  use  of  the 

g 

concept  of  functional  foremen.  This  organization  was  unique 


7 

Harrington  Emerson,  Twelve  Principles  of 
Efficiency  (New  York:  Engineering  Magazine  Co..,  1912), 
p.  49;  Melville  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage:  Fusion  of 
Feeling  and  Theory  in  Administration  (New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  ,  1959),  p.  14;  Davis,  The  Fundamentals 
of  Top  Management,  p.  366;  Dale,,  _Planning  and  Developing 
the  Company  Organization  Structure,  p.  83. 

g 

Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  Shop  Management 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1919),  p.  99; 
Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial  Scientific 
Management  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers, 
1947. 
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in  the  sense  that  it  was  divided  by  functions  rather  than 
authority  as  was  done  in  the  military  type  of  organization. 

In  Taylor's  functional  organization,  he  separated 

planning  from  performance  and  has  been  credited  for  starting 

a  trend  toward  a  recognition  of  specialists.  The  separation 

of  planning  from  performance  had  some  obvious  advantages 

over  the  military  type  of  organization.  It  facilitated 

specialization  and  created  an  environment  in  which  the 

specialist  could  develop.  Further,  it  reduced  the  number 

of  functions  each  man  was  called  upon  to  perform  and  thereby 

eliminated  many  of  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 

9 

top  executives.  There  were,  however,  several  limitations 
to  this  type  of  organization  that  forced  Taylor  to  abandon 
it  after  several  unsuccessful  pilot  tests.  Essentially, 
co-ordination  up  the  line  broke  down  because  of  overlapping 


p 

L.  Urwick,  "Organization  as  a  Technical 
Problem,  "  in  Papers  on  the  Science  of  Administration, 
ed.  by  Luther  Gulick  and  L.  Urwick  (New  York:  Institute 
of  Public  Administration,  1937),  p.  52;  William  Foote 
Whyte,  Men  At  Work  (Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D. 
Irwin  Inc.  ,  1961),  p.  93;  Lawrence  L.  Bethel,  etal. 
Industrial  Organization  and  Management  (New  Y  ork: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1945),  p.  138;  Spriegel 
and  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Management. 
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authority  and  the  inability  to  fix  responsibilities.^  The 
experiment  was  not  a  complete  failure,  however,  as  it 
did  set  the  trend  toward  recognition  of  the  specialist. 

Thus,  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  examine  in  more 
detail  the  issues  reflected  in  the  scientific  management 
movement  and  thereby  reveal  some  of  the  thinking  that  caused 
management  to  discard  the  old  military  type  of  organization 
for  something  that  would  incorporate  the  principle  of 
specialization. 


Scientific  Management 


Prior  to  the  twentieth  century  business  management 
was  rarely  considered  a  discrete  and  identifiable  activity . 


^Stanley  ’  Vance,  Industrial  Administration 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  ,  1959), 
p.  126;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  15;  F.  D.  Barrett, 
"The  Staff-line  Dilemma,  "  Executive,  (June,  1964),  p.  46; 
Willard  N.  Hogan,  "A  Dangerous  Tendency  in  Government,  " 
Public  Administration  Review,  4  (Summer,  1946),  p.  235; 
Herbert  A.  Simon,  Administrative  Behavior  (New  York: 

The  Free  Press,  1966). 
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Claude  S.  George  pointed  out  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  management  system  at  this  time.  He  noted,  for 
example:  (1)  management  had  no  clear  concept  of 
worker -management  responsibilities;  (2)  no  effective 
work  standards  were  applied;  (3)  no  incentive  was  used  to 
improve  labor's  performance;  (4)  systematic  soldiering 
existed  on  every  hand;  (5)  managerial  decisions  were 
based  on  hunch,  intuition,  past  experience,  or  rule-of-thumb 
evaluations;  (6)  no  research  was  done;  (7)  workers  were 
not  placed  in  the  work  process  by  ability  or  aptitude.  ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  industry  bagan  to  witness  the  emerging  thoughts 
on  management  as  a  distinct  function  that  required  the  use 


^George,  The  History  of  Management  Thought,  p. 
87.  For  a  further  consideration  of  the  status  of  business 
management  prior  to  the  general  acceptance  of  scientific 
management,  see  L.  Urwick,  The  Golden  Book  of  Management; 
Raymond  Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry,  pp.  12-26; 
John  H.  H^gland,  "Management  Before  Frederick  Taylor,  " 
pp.  19-30. 
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of  scientific  methods.  The  application  of  science  to 
management,  which  has  been  labelled  the  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  Movement,  bridged  the  gap  between  science  and  the 
practice  of  industrial  management.  ^  This  movement 
originated  at  the  May,  1886  historical  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  which  Frederick  W. 

14 

Taylor  actively  participated.  From  this  date  forward, 
Taylor  devoted  himself  to  elevating  man’s  economic  life 
by  increasing  industrial  output  with  the  assistance  of 


^Charles  Babbage,  The  Exposition  of  1851. 
Babbage  was  probably  the  first  writer  to  realize  the 
inefficiency  existing  in  industrial  management  and  that 
scientific  methods  could  be  applied.  For  a  more  complete 
bibliography;  of  his  ideas  see  John  Hardie  Hoagland,  Charles 
Babbage--His  Life  and  Works  in  the  Historical  Evolutions  of 
Management  Concepts  (Ph.  D.  Dissertation,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
Ohio  State  University,  1954),  pp.  396-416. 

1  3 

Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry,  p. 
14.  Villers  produced  a  graphic  illustration  of  this  union. 

^American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Transactions,  7  (1886),  pp.  469-474.  G.  D.  Babcock, 

Taylor  Systems  in  Franklin  Management;  H.  Diemer  , 

"A  Bibliography  of  Works  of  Management,  "  p.  626;  E.  E. 
Hunt,  Scientific  Management  Since  Taylor  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Publishers,  1924),  p.  14;  J.  H.  Patterson, 
’’Altruism  and  Sympathy  as  Factors  in  Works  Administration, 
Engineering  Magazine,  (January,  1901),  p.  577;  W.  H. 
Wakeman,  "The  Management  of  Men  in  Mills  and  Factories," 
Engineering  Magazine  (October,  1894),  p.  48. 
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scientific  methods.^  In  1911,  Taylor  published  his  book, 
The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management,  which  organized 


his  thoughts  on  the  formulation  of  a  Science  of  Industrial 
Management.  For  his  organization  of  the  principles  of 
scientific  management,  which  constitute  the  backbone  of 
sound  industrial  management,  he  received  world  wide 
acclaim.  ^  In  particular,  Waldo  credited  Taylor  for  begin¬ 
ning  a  "mental  revolution"  in  the  sense  that  human  inter  re¬ 
lations  could  be  viewed  scientifically  and  objectively  rather 
than  passively  accepting  the  values  and  institutional  arrange - 


-^Dwight  Waldo,  The  Administrative  State,  p.  47. 

1 6 

For  an  insight  into  what  constitutes  Taylor's 
greatness,  see  H.  B,  Drury,  Scientific  Management- -A 
History  and  Criticism,  pp.  248-250;  G.  Filepetti,  Industrial 
Management  in  Transition  (Homewood,  Ill.:  Richard  D. 

Irwin,  Inc.  ,  1953),  p.  17;  R.  F.  Hoxie,  Scientific  Management 
and  Labour  (New  York:  Appleton  Century  Crofts,  1916),  pp. 
8-11,  15-19,  140-149,  and  169-177;  H.  S.  Person,  "The 
Genius  of  F.  W.  Taylor,  "  Advanced  Management,  (January, 
1945).  A  discussion  summarizing  Taylor's  major  principles 
of  scientific  management  can  be  found  in  George,  The  History 
of  Management  Thought,  p.  90;  Villers,  Dynamic  Manage¬ 
ment  in  Industry,  p.  29.  Also  see,  C.  T.  Mackenize,  "The 
Saga  of  Work  and  Management,  "  Noma  Forum,  (July,  1949), 
pp.  5-9. 


■ 
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merits  practiced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^ 

Taylor's  realization  of  the  need  to  apply  scientific 

principles  in  industrial  management  to  facilitate  efficiency 

and  hence  a  better  economic  life  for  all  concerned,  directed 

his  attention  toward  considerations  of  specialization  and  the 

18 

separation  of  planning  and  performance.  He  found  that 
by  placing  a  worker  in  an  area  in  which  he  was  skilled  and 
by  having  an  equally  skilled  man  supervising  the  worker, 
he  was  able  to  insure  excellence  of  operation.  To  accommo- 


Waldo,  The  Administrative  State,  p.  50.  See 
also,  Urwick,  The  Golden  Book  of  Management,  p.  73; 
Gieorge,  The  History  of  Management  Thought,  p.  90.  George 
claimed  that  Taylor  called  for  a  mental  revolution  on  the  part 
of  both  labor  and  management  so  that  they  might  understand 
these  principles  and  co-operate  in  a  spirit  of  work  harmony 
in  order  to  improve  their  respective  lots  - -attaining  higher 
wages  for  labor  and  increased  output  at  lower  costs  for 
management. 

-^George,  The  History  of  Management  Thought, 
p.  90;  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  Shop  Management  (New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1919).  Taylor 
expressed  his  ideas  on  increased  specialization  when  he 
said:  "Functional  management  consists  in  so  dividing  the 
work  of  management  that  each  man  from  the  assistant 
superintendent  down  shall  have  as  few  functions  as  possible 
to  perform.  "  p.  99.  He  expressed  his  ideas  on  separation 
of  planning  and  performance  when  he  said:  "All  possible 
brain  work  should  be  removed  from  the  shop  and  centered 
in  the  planning  or  layout  department,  leaving  for  the  foremen 
and  gang  bosses  work  strictly  executive  in  its  nature.  "  pp. 

98-99. 
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date  this  new  approach  to  industrial  operations  he  developed 
a  concept  of  functional  foremen.  ^ 

This  concept  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
organizing  a  structure  that  would  accommodate  speciali¬ 
zation  by  dividing  the  total  organization  into  several 

20 

specialized  functions,  each  with  its  own  boss.  Taylor's 

work  did,  however,  set  the  seed  for  a  new  type  of  organi- 

21 

zational  design.  Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnell 
supported  this  idea  when  they  said:  "The  separation  of 
planning  and  performance,  recommended  by  Frederick 
Taylor  and  his  disciples,  gave  impetus  to  staff  organization.  .  . 


19 

George,  The  History  of  Management  Thought, 
p.  90.  L.  Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical  Problem,  " 
p.  51.  Urwick  noted  that  Taylor's  concept  of  functional 
foremen  demonstrated  the  first  formal  recognition  of  the 
consequences  of  specialization  on  the  old  idea  of  military, 
scalar  or  line  organization. 

^Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry,  p.  32. 
Villers  acknowledged  that  this  approach  to  management  was 
not  even  entirely  accepted  at  Midvale,  the  machine  shop  that 
Taylor  set  up  his  ideas  on  functional  foremen.  See  also, 

H.  B.  Drury,  Scientific  Management,  p.  204. 

2i 

Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry,  p.  32. 

^Harold  Koontz  and  Cyril  O'Donnell,  Principles 
of  Management  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
1964),  p.  270. 


» 
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Notwithstanding  Taylor's  contribution  to  the  formation  of 
this  staff-line  type  of  organization,  one  must  appreciate  that 
it  evolved  from  an  earlier  type  of  organization  that  has  been 
called  among  other  names,  the  Military,  Scalar,  or  Line 
organization. 


Military,  Scalar  or  Line  Organization 

When  modern  industry  first  developed,  it  was 

directly  inspired  and  shaped  by  the  military  organizational 
23 

pattern.  This  type  of  organization  contained  a  chain  of 
authority  through  which  the  supreme  co-ordinating  authority 
became  effective  throughout  the  entire  structure.  ^  Ralph 


23 

For  an  elaborate  view  of  the  military  patterning 
of  organization,  see  Morris  Janowitz,  The  Professional 
Soldier  (Glencoe:  The  Free  Press,  I960).  See  also,  Kurt 
Lang,  "Military  Organizations,  "  in  Handbook  of  Organizations, 
ed.  by  James  E.  March  (Chicago:  Rand  McNally  and  Company, 
1965),  pp.  838-878. 

24 

James  D.  Mooney,  The  Principles  of  Organization 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1947),  pp.  14-15; 
Richard  H.  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Management  (2nd  ed.  ;  New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  ,  1928),  p.  46;  Villers, 
Dynamic  Management  in  Industry,  p.  77;  Lawrence  L.  Bethel, 
et  al.,  Industrial  Organization  and  Management,  p.  136.  For 
a  further  discussion  on  the  importance  of  having  a  chain  of 
command,  see  James  D.  Mooney  and  Alan  C.  Reiley,  Onward 
Industry  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1931),  p.  19;  L. 
Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical  Problem,  "  p.  51. 
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Currier  Davis  makes  this  more  specific  when  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  line  organization  structure  had  simple,  dir¬ 
ect  lines  of  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability 
between  top  leadership  and  the  lowest  echelon.  ^  D.  S. 
Kimball  and  D.  S.  Kimball,  Jr.  contributed  to  this  des¬ 
cription  when  they  pointed  out  that  all  men  on  the  same 
authority  level  are  independent  of  all  other  similarily 
situated.  ^ 

The  straight-line  type  of  organization  has 

27 

certain  advantages  in  small  organizations.  Its  simple  , 
direct  lines  of  responsibility  are  easy  to  understand; 
it  is  conducive  to  the  employees  developing  a  feeling  of 
participation,  of  belonging  or  of  worth-whileness;  and 


Ralph  Currier  Davis,  The  Fundamentals 
of  Top  Management,  p.  363,.  See  also,  Melville  Dalton, 

Men  'Who  Manage,  p.  14. 

^^D.  S.  Kimball  and  D.  S.  Kimball,  Jr.  , 
Principles  of  Industrial  Organization,  p.  161. 

7 

^ 'Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
pp.  364-365;  Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment,  p.  66.  See  also,  Spriegel  and  E.  C.  Davis,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Business  Organization  (New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.  ,  1946. 
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28 

finally  it  is  capable  of  developing  well-rounded  executives. 

This  type  of  organization  was  quite  satisfactory 
in  the  early  days  of  industrial  management.  It  was  not 
until  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century 
that  business  management  began  to  detect  problems  with 

29 

this  type  of  organization. 

The  increased  size  and  complexity  of  organ¬ 
izations  stimulated  the  design  of  a  scientific  management 
approach.  With  the  introduction  of  science  to  business 


2  8 

Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Manage¬ 
ment,  p.  66.  They  explained  that  this  type  of  organization 
is  easy  to  understand  because  under  the  scalar  command, 
members  have  only  one  boss  and  hence,  they  know  to  whom 
they  are  accountable.  A  further  explanation  of  these 
advantages  can  be  found  in  Davis,  Fundamentals  of  Top 
Management,  pp.  364-365.  He  said:  'There  is  usually  less 
specialization  among  executive  and  operative  personnel. 
They  can  be  assigned  promptly  when  and  where  needed. 
There  is  usually  greater  use  of  general-purpose  facilities. 
A  highly  centralized  line  control  may  be  an  advantage  for 
the  small  concern.  It  may  make  possible  close,  personal 
executive  co-ordination.  Action  tends  to  be  prompt  and 
decisive,  because  of  short,  simple,  direct  channels  of 
communication  and  chains  of  command.  " 

29 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  people  such 
as  Charles  Babbage,  Henry  Metcalfe,  F.  W.  Taylor  began 
to  formulate  the  idea  of  introducing  science  to  business 
management.  For  information  on  some  of  these  writers, 
see  Hoagland,  Charles  Babbage,  pp.  396-416;  Henry 
Metcalfe,  Scientific  Foundations  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  (Baltimore:  The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Co.  ,  1926); 

L.  Urwick,  The  Golden  Book  of  Management. 
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management  the  need  to  incorporate  specialization  into 

organizational  theory  was  realized.  It  was  at  this  point 

in  the  evolution  of  organization  theory  that  numerous 

writers  realized  that  there  were  grave  limitations  to  the 

30 

pure  scalar  or  military  type  of  organization. 

One  important  disadvantage  of  the  straight-line 
type  of  organization  under  pressure  of  rapid  growth  is  that 
the  top  executives  become  over  burdened  with  an  excessive 

31 

load  of  administrative  responsibilities.  Unless  the  top 
executive  removes  the  excessive  burden  of  administration, 
he  will  "bottle-neck"  the  organization.  Furthermore,  if 
he  delegates  excessively,  a  hierarchy  of  little  "caesars" 


Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
pp.  365-368;  Alvin  Brown,  The  Organization  of  Industry, 

Ch.  2,  5;  Harrington  Emerson,  Twelve  Principles  of 
Efficiency;  Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial 
Organization,  p.  1 61;  Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial 
Management,  p.  66. 

•^Ernest  Dale,  Organization,  pp.  189-190. 

For  a  discussion  on  the  concept  of  a  residual  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility  see,  Brown,  The  Organization  of 
Industry,  Ch.  2,  5.  For  an  elaborate  discussion  on  the 
types  of  organizational  growth,  see  R.  S.  Edwards  and 
H.  Townsend,  Business  Enterprise:  Its  Growth  and 
Organization,  pp.  32-59;  Ernest  Dale,  Readings  in 
Management:  Landmarks  and  New  Frontiers  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965),  pp.  238-245. 
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may  develop  which  could  have  an  undesirable  effect  on 

32 

employee  morale.  Both  directions  will  create  problems 
within  the  organization.  In  essence,  the  problem  is  one 
of  determining  the  span  of  control.  Dale  stated  the  issue 
quite  succinctly  when  he  said:  "The  optimum  span  of 
control  may  be  determined  by  weighing  the  advantage  s 

of  retaining  managerial  responsibility  as  against  the 

.  .  33 

gains  to  be  realized  by  delegating  it.  " 


3  2 

Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 

p.  366. 

33 

Ernest  Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the 
Company  Organization  Structure,  p.  22.  Dale  defines  the 
optimum  span  of  control  as:  ".  .  .  the  number  of  subordinates 
who  can  be  effectively  supervised  by  one  man  is  generally 
set  between  three  and  six.  "  p.  69.  For  example,  see  L. 
Urwick,  "Executive  Decentralization  with  Functional 
Co-ordination,  "  p.  356,  359;  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  The 
Soul  and  Body  of  an  Army  (London:  Ar  nold,  1921),  p. 

229;  R.  E.  Gillmor,  A  Practical  Manual  of  Organization, 
p.  12.  There  is  evidence  in  the  literature  that  span  of 
control  should  be  continually  increased.  For  example, 
see  James  C.  Worthy,  "Organizational  Structure  and 
Employee  Morale,  "  Anerican  Sociological  Review  (April, 
1950),  p.  178;  F.  L.  W.  Richardson,  Jr.  and  Charles 
R.  Walker,  Human  Relations  in  an  Expanding  Company 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Labour  and  Management 
Center,  Yale  University,  1948),  p.  49.  For  a  general 
discussion  on  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  limited  span 
of  control,  see  Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the  Company 
Organization  Structure,  pp.  70-72. 
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Another  basic  disadvantage  of  the  simple  line 

organization  is  its  inability  to  facilitate  specialization. 

The  problems  arising  with  increased  company  size  require 

the  services  of  specialized,  technically  trained  personnel. 

Davis  stated  that  the  lack  of  managerial  specialization  with 

the  straight-line  type  of  organization  could  cause  serious 

35 

loss  of  competitive  effectiveness  in  large  concerns. 
Spriegel  and  Lansburgh  noted  that  a  large  organization 
under  the  straight-line  organization  would  require  a  high 
type  of  supervisory  personnel  to  carry  the  burdens  imposed 

O  £ 

by  increasing  responsibilities.  °  These  burdens  are 


■^Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the  Company 
Organization  Structure,  p.  83;  Emerson,  Twelve  Principles 
txf  Efficiency,  p.  49;  Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial 
Management,  p.  66;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  14; 

Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management,  p.  360. 


3  R 

Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
p.  366.  He  bases  his  logic  on  the  realization  that  the 
vision  of  top  executives  becomes  fogged  by  a  haze  of 
administrative  details.  Furthermore,  the  movement  of 
scientific  management  brought  with  it  the  idea  that  the 
introduction  of  specialization  into  organizations  was  the  most 
effi  cient  approach  to  operating  a  large  industry.  See 
Taylor,  The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1914). 
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Spriegel  and  Lansburgh, 


Industrial  Management, 


p.  66. 
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appreciated  when  one  considers  that  the  requirements  of  the 
top  executives,  such  as;  all-round  ability,  background, 
training,  and  experience  rapidly  increase  with  line  growth.  ^ 
Harrington  Emerson  carried  this  difficulty  to  its  extreme 
when  he  said:  "In  vain  does  the  president  or  vice-president  , 
manager  or  superintendent  issue  orders  and  delegate  power 
under  current  (line)  organization.  Knowledge  and  ability, 
desire  and  interest,  becomes  diluted  with  every  spreading 
step. "3® 

Several  other  weaknesses  of  straight-line  as 

39 

the  primary  type  of  organization  can  be  readily  identified. 

The  promotions  of  second  and  third  line  executives  is  limited 
because  there  are  no  specialists  that  can  scientifically  and 
objectively  select  the  best  man  and  hence,  nepotism  may 
develop.  ^  The  existence  of  only  one  direct  chain  of 


p.  366. 
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Davis , 


The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 


38 


Emerson,  Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency,  p.  49. 


367-368. 
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Davis , 


The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management , 
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For  a  discussion  of  how  the  top  management 
can  find  itself  in  the  dark  regarding  managerial  talent  below 
the  level  of  his  immediate  supervisors,  see  Justin  G.  Long- 
necker,  Principles  of  Management  and  Organizational 
Behavior,  p.  170;  Guy  Hunter,  Studies  in  Management 
(London:  University  of  London  Press,  Ltd.,  1961),  pp.  31-32 


pp. 
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can  hamper  speed  of  action  and  flexibility.  Since  the 
organization  can  only  grow  by  devolution  of  this  primary 
chain,  the  organizational  distance  between  top  authority 
and  operative  action  rapidly  increases  causing  a  slow 
down  in  communications  as  well  as  introducing  inaccuracies 

4l 

and  distortions  in  the  messages. 

Finally,  a  highly  centralized  line  control  will 
tend  to  delegate  functions  and  responsibilities.  Problems  are 
created  when  corresponding  authority  is  not  delegated.  ^ 

This  type  of  delegation  may  not  materially  diminish  the  load 
of  the  higher  executive  as  he  maintains  the  authority  for  a 
final  decision.  It  can,  however,  damage  the  morale  of  the 
minor  executives  as  they  are  forced  into  a  subordinate 


41 

The  more  levels  of  management  a  message 
travels  bhrough,  the  longer  it  will  take  and  hence,  greater 
is  the  chance  of  error.  For  a  further  discussion  on  this 
aspect  of  the  chain  of  command,  see  Dale,  Planning  and 
Developing  the  Company  Organization  Structure,  pp.  200- 
201;  Longenecker,  Principles  of  Management  and  Organi¬ 
zation  Behavior,  p.  169. 

42 

The  existence  of  a  great  deal  of  delegation 
in  a  straight-line  organization  is  exemplified  in  Emerson, 
Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency,  p.  44.  Davis,  Fundamentals 
of  Top  Management,  p.  367.  Davis  calls  the  unequal  dele¬ 
gation  of  responsibilities  and  authority  ".  .  .  a  violation  of 
the  Principle  of  Coincidence  of  Responsibility  and  Authority.  " 
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leadership  role.  ^ 

In  general  ,  the  inadequacy  of  the  straight- 

line  type  of  organizations  under  pressures  of  increased 

size,  complexity,  and  use  of  specialization  was  recognized 

by  the  early  writers  on  scientific  management.  They 

realized  that  the  incorporation  of  specialized  personnel 

into  management  would  require  an  organization  structure 

different  from  that  of  the  straight-line  organization.  ^ 

Specifically,  Taylor  introduced  his  concept  of  functional 
45 

foremen. 


^George  Filipetti,  "Line  Organization,  " 

A.  M.  A.  Management  Review,  (  April,  1932).  Filipetti 
noted  that  to  avoid  this  problem  the  top  executive  could 
transfer  the  problem  to  a  lower  level  by  delegating  res¬ 
ponsibilities  and  corresponding  authority. 

44 

Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry, 
p.  18.  Villers  noted  that  as  early  as  1832,  Charles 
Babbage  attempted  to  define  a  new  organizational  pattern 
which  he  called  "judicious  distribution  of  duties.  "  For 
original  source,  see  Charles  Babbage,  On  the  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures  (London,  1932),  p.  202. 
Henry  Metcalfe  was  another  early  writer  who  suggested  a 
different  type  of  organization  in  his  paper,  "The  Shop 
Order  System  of  Accounts"  which  he  presented  before  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  in  1886.  His  plans  of  organization  were  based 
on  the  division  of  work  between  the  work  shop  and  the 
office  (planning  and  performance)  and  can  be  found  in 
A.  S.  M.  E.  Transactions,  Vol.  7,  1886. 

^Taylor,  Shop  Management,  p.  99  . 
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Functional  Organization 
In  the  year  1911,  Taylor  formally  concept¬ 
ualized  four  basic  principles  of  management  which  con- 

46 

stituted  scientific  management.  For  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  principles  of  management  the  former 

47 

straight-line  type  of  organization  had  to  be  discarded. 
Taylor  suggested  a  new  type  of  organization  that  was  unique 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  divided  by  functions  rather  than  by 


Taylor,  Principles  of  Scientific  Management-, 
pp.  36-37.  Taylor’s  four  principles  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Develop  a  science  for  each  element  of  a  man’s  work, 
which  replaces  the  old  rule-of-thumb  method.  (2) 
Scientifically  select  and  then  train,  teach,  and  develop 
the  workman,  whereas  in  the  past  he  chose  his  own  work  and 
trained  himself  as  best  he  could.  (3)  Heartily  co-operate 
with  the  men  so  as  to  insure  all  of  the  work  being  done  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  science  which  has 
been  developed.  (4)  There  is  an  almost  equal  division  of  the 
work  and  the  responsibility  between  the  management  and 
the  workmen.  The  management  should  take  over  all  work 
for  which  they  are  best  equipped,  while  in  the  past  almost 
all  of  the  work  and  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility 
was  thrown  upon  the  workers.  See  also,  Herbert  G.  Hi'cks, 
The  Management  of  Organizations  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1967),  p.  329. 

^Taylor,  Shop  Management,  p.  99.  For  a 
collection  of  Taylor's  writings,  see  Frederick  Winslow 
Taylor,  Scientific  Management. 
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authority  as  was  done  in  the  earlier  straight-line  organization. 

Further,  this  type  of  organization  was  unique  in  the  sense 

49 

that  it  separated  planning  from  performance.  7 

In  effect,  Taylor  saw  the  total  organization 
as  a  hierarchy  composed  of  eight  or  more  distinct  streams 
or  lines  of  functional  authority.  These  lines  extended  from 
the  top  to  the  lowest  level,  the  worker.  ^  Four  of  these 
lines  were  in  charge  of  operations  within  the  machine  shop  and 
the  other  four  were  responsible  for  planning. 

In  the  machine  shop,  the  four  executive  functional 
foremen  were  to  assist  the  men  individually  in  their  own 
specialized  areas.  These  specialized  or  functional  areas 
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Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial 
Organization,  p.  165.  Taylor's  functional  management 
approach  suggested  that  there  should  be  eight  different 
bosses  in  his  metal-working  plant,  each  of  whom  performs 
his  own  particular  function.  Taylor,  Shop  Management, 
pp.  99-102. 

49 

George,  The  History  of  Management  Thought, 
p.  90.  George  observed  that  under  straight-line  organization 
the  burden  of  methods  as  well  as  operations  was  on  labour. 
Taylor's  functional  organizational  approach  would  take 
the  load  of  planning,  organizing,  controlling,  methods 
determination,  etc.  off  the  back  of  labour  and  give  it  to 
specialists  who  were  equipped  to  handle  it  more  effectively. 

-^Taylor,  Shop  Management,  p.  110. 
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were  as  follows:  the  gang  boss  (who  was  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  work  up  to  the  time  that  the  piece 
was  set  in  the  machine),  the  speed  boss  (whose  respon¬ 
sibility  began  when  the  piece  was  in  the  machine  and  ended 
when  the  machine  stopped),  the  inspector  (who  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  quality  of  the  work),  and  the  repair  boss  (who 

51 

was  responsible  for  the  maintenance).  In  the  planning 

department,  the  four  specialists  were  the  order  of  work 

and  route  clerk,  the  instruction  card  clerk,  the  time  and 
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cost  clerk,  and  the  shop  disciplinarian. 

Taylor's  conception  of  functional  foremen  in 

a  larger  shop  required  that  each  of  the  bosses  who  was 

performing  the  same  function  should  have  their  own  foremen 

over  them.  For  instance,  the  gang  bosses  should  have  a 

gang  foreman  over  them.  In  this  case,  the  over-foreman 

had  two-fold  functions;  first,  of  training  each  of  the  bosses 

under  them;  and  second,  of  smoothing  out  any  difficulties 

between  the  bosses  under  them  and  bosses  in  one  of  the  other 

53 

functional  areas. 

51Ibid.  ,  pp.  99-102. 

52Ibid.  ,  pp.  102-104. 

53Ibid.  ,  pp.  99-102. 
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It  appears  that  this  concept  of  functional 
foremen  has  generally  been  considered  of  minor  importance 
in  the  literature  of  management  as  compared  to  Taylor's 
earlier  work  in  the  formation  of  the  principles  of  scientific 
management.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
this  type  of  organization  was  the  first  formal  attempt  to 
incorporate  scientific  management  into  actual  organization 
structures.  Two  well  known  principles  of  management 
found  within  this  type  of  organization  are:  the  separation 
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of  planning  and  performance,  and  functional  management. 

It  has  been  appreciated  by  several  writers  that  the  use  of 
these  two  principles  in  Taylor's  functional  organization  had 
the  advantage  of  creating  higher  functional  efficiency 
than  was  possible  in  the  straight-line  type  of  organiza- 
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Urwick  acknowledges  these  two  principles 
by  quoting  from  F.  W.  Taylor's  book,  Shop  Management. 
He  said:  "The  first  was  the  separation  of  planning  from 
performance--'  All  possible  brain  work  should  be  removed 
from  the  shop  and  centered  in  the  planning  department.  ' 
The  second  was  the  substitution  for  the  older  type  of 
organization  of  what  he  called  'functional'  management. 
'Functional  management  consists  in  so  dividing  the  work 
of  management  that  each  man  from  the  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  down  shall  have  as  few  functions  as  possible  to 
perform.  '  "  Urwick,  "Organization  as  a  Technical 
Problem,  "  p.  52. 
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tion.  55 

The  separation  of  planning  and  performance 
increased  efficiency  by  removing  much  of  the  routine 
of  management  from  detailed  personnel  control  to  the 
operation  of  the  system,  thereby  minimizing  the  functions 
that  each  man  was  called  upon  to  perform.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  had  the  advantage  of  giving  the  foreman  or  supervisor 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  technical  problems  of  his  spec¬ 
ialized  area. ^ 

The  functional  aspect  of  this  type  of  organization 
is  also  advantageous  in  the  sense  that  it  conveys  specific 
knowledge  and  guidance  to  each  workman  through  experts 
rather  than  foremen  who  are  partially  educated  in  several 
fields.  The  technical  competence  of  the  expert  will  give 
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Bethel,  et  al.  ,  Industrial  Organization  and 
Management;  William  Foote  Whyte,  Men  At  Work;  Kimball 
and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial  Organization; 

Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Management;  and 
Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical  Problem.  " 

c  / 

3DKimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial 
Organization,  p.  166;  Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical 
Problem,  "  p.  52;  Whyte,  Men  At  Work,  p.  93.  Whyte 
pointed  out  that  under  Taylor's  functional  foreman  system, 
all  co-ordination  of  the  production  on  the  various  machines 
is  handled  by  the  planning  department.  See  also,  Taylor, 
Shop  Management,  p.  110. 
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him  prestige  with  his  subordinates  which,  in  turn,  will 
help  him  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  workers  and  in  the 
1  establishment  of  proper  working  conditions  which  will 
ultimately  create  a  more  efficient  organization.  ^  It 
has  been  acknowledged  further  that  a  supplementary  advan¬ 
tage  under  this  type  of  organization  is  that  it  is  easier  to 
find  supervisors  in  sufficient  numbers  who  possess  the 

C  O 

required  abilities.  D 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in 
general,  the  incorporation  of  the  scientific  principles  in 
Taylor's  functional  organization  did  indeed  increase  the 
potential  efficiency  of  his  organization.  It  must  be  realized 
further,  however,  that  this  arrangement  also  created 
several  problems. 

The  literature  indicates  that  many  of  the 


-^Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Indust¬ 
rial  Organization,  p.  166;  Bethel,  et  al.  ,  Industrial 
Organization  and  Management,  p.  138. 

C  O 

3°Spriegel  and  Lansburgh,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment,  p.  71.  They  realized  that  with  the  increased  tech¬ 
nological  complexities  in  industry  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  find  supervisors  with  the  diversified  knowledge  and 
ability  to  supervise  a  total  department  or  division.  It 
is  easier  to  be  skilled  in  a  specialized  area. 
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difficulties  with  this  type  of  organization  are  a  result  of 
problems  of  co-ordination  up  the  line.  ^  Kimball  and 
Kimball  explained  that  co-ordination  up  the  line  breaks 
down  under  this  functional  type  of  organization.  They 
suggested  the  system 

*  .  .  tends  to  become  unstable  because  of  the  weakening, 
of  disciplinary  or  line  control  unless  proper  means 
of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  men  and  departments 
of  the  same  authority  level  are  provided. 

Urwick  emphasized  this  point  by  saying:  "In  every  under¬ 
taking  the  'scalar  principle'  must  be  observed  or  authority 
breaks  down. 

To  understand  how  co-ordination  breaks  down 
under  Taylor's  functional  approach  to  organization,  one 


^9p)alton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  15;  Kimball  and 
Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial  Organization,  p.  166; 
Stanley  Vance,  Industrial  Administration,  p.  126;  Urwick, 
"Organization  As  a  Technical  Problem,  "  p.  52.  Urwick 
succinctly  stated  this  point  of  view  when  he  said:  "But 
when  his  concept  of  a  division  of  responsibilities  by  function 
is  carried  higher  up  the  line  of  control  in  any  large 
enterprise,  difficulty  is  encountered  immediately.  The 
'scalar  process'  is  weakened.  Co-operation  lapses,  or 
is  secured  only  by  exceptional  efforts.  " 

^Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Indust¬ 
rial  Organization,  p.  166. 

^Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical 
Problem,  "  p.  57. 
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must  consider  several  aspects.  First  of  all,  since  the 

co-ordinator  is  usually  distant  from  the  work  level,  he 

has  trouble  establishing  common  action  among  his  subor- 

6  2 

dinates.  Second,  communication  between  levels  becomes 
extremely  difficult  because  the  specialized  subordinates 
state  only  a  partial  view  of  a  given  situation.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  these  partial  views  will  lead  to  conflicting 
reports  and  will  increase  the  co-ordinator's  burden  of 
knowledge.  ^ 

Dalton  went  on  to  suggest  that  there  is  also 
much  confusion  at  the  production  level.  He  envisioned 
employees  receiving  orders  that  treated  the  work  process 
as  though  it  was  made  up  of  independent  rather  than  inter¬ 
locking  operations. 

Again,  as  the  officers  focus  on  their  respective 
spheres  of  work,  their  shared  authority  overlaps  and 
leads  to  contradictory  orders,  evasion  of  duties, 
and  poor  discipline. 


Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  15.  According 
to  this  type  of  organization  the  officers  each  deal  with  only 
one  phase  of  the  operations.  Also,  the  relation  of  his  spec¬ 
ialty  to  that  of  others  is  of  no  official  concern  to  him.  There¬ 
fore,  the  co-ordinator  must  co-ordinate  all  aspects  of  the 
operations  without  any  help. 


63Ibid. , 

p.  15. 

64Ibid. , 

p.  15. 
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F.  D.  Barrett  noted  that  in  this  type  of  organization 
(more  than  one  boss),  unity  of  command  and  co-ordin¬ 
ation  was  impossible  to  maintain.  He  pointed  out  that: 
"Co-ordination  requires  one  man  to  be  in  charge  who  can 
judge  and  synchronize  the  timing  and  balance  of  operations.  " 
Two  other  minor  disadvantages  of  Taylor’s 
functional  foremen  can  be  briefly  considered.  Kimball  and 
Kimball  pointed  out  that  the  separation  of  mental  and 
manual  work  will  make  automations  of  the  workers.  ^  Whyte 
concerned  himself  with  the  idea  that  extreme  division  of 


D.  Barrett,  "The  Staff-line  Dilemma,  " 
p.  46.  For  a  discussion  on  the  principle  of  unity  of 
command  vs.  the  principle  of  specialization  in  Taylor's 
sense,  see  William  W.  Hogan,  "A  Dangerous  Tendency  in 
Government,  "  p.  235;  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Administrative 
Behavior.  Simon  noted  the  academic  controversy  between 
these  two  principles  when  he  said:  "But  the  issue  is  far 
from  clear,  and  experts  can  be  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy.  On  the  side  of  unity  of  command,  there  may 
be  cited  the  dicta  of  Gulick  and  others.  On  the  side  of 
specialization  there  are  Taylor's  theory  of  functional  super¬ 
vision,  MacMahon  and  Millet's  ideas  of  'dual  supervision', 
and  the  practice  of  technical  supervision  in  military 
organization.  "  p.  24. 

6  6 

°Kimball  and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Indust¬ 
rial  Organization,  p.  166.  George  Filipetti,  Industrial 
Management  In  Transition,  p.  68.  Filipetti  considered 
this  same  criticism  only  from  the  point  of  view  that  too 
much  specialization  will  make  automatons  of  the  workers. 
Taylor,  The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management,  p.  125  — 
126.  Taylor  presented  an  argument  in  defense  of  this 
criticism. 


' 
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labour  in  the  functional  organization  would  divorce  the 
worker  from  the  product.  Whyte  noted  that  once  the  workers 
lost  the  ability  to  identify  with  the  product,  they  also  lost 
a  sense  of  belonging  which  would  have  contributed  to  a 
higher  morale.  ^ 

Taylor's  functional  foremanship  was  abandoned 
after  several  unsuccessful  'pilot'  tests.  With  co-ordin¬ 
ation  hampered  because  of  overlapping  authority  and  the 
inability  to  fix  responsibilities,  frictions  resulted,  supp- 

69 

ressing  the  initiative  of  both  workers  and  supervisors. 

It  must  be  appreciated,  however,  that  Taylor's  judgement 


^ Whyte,  Men  At  Work,  pp.  93-95.  As  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  Taylor's  functional 
organization  contains  eight  areas  of  specialization. 
Workers  become  more  concerned  about  their  specific 
job  or  contribution  to  the  product  rather  than  the  total 
product.  For  more  discussion  on  functional  versus 
product  organization,  see  Burleigh  B.  Gardner  and 
David  G.  Moore,  "The  Techniques  of  Organization,  " 
Human  Relations  in  Industry  (Homewood,  Ill.:  Richard 
D.  Irwin,  Inc.  ,  1955). 

^Vance,  Industrial  Administration,  p.  126; 
Taylor,  Shop  Management,  p.  107;  Drury,  Scientific 
Management,  p.  204. 


^Vance,  Industrial  Administration,  p.  126. 
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was  sound  when  he  asserted  that  too  much  was  expected 

from  the  average  foreman  and  that  industrial  management 

had  become  too  complex  to  be  organized  under  the  straight- 

7  0 

line  type  of  organization.  Further,  Taylor's  ideas  on 
specialization  and  the  separation  of  planning  and  perform¬ 
ance  were  instrumental  in  setting  the  foundations  for  a 

71 

staff-line  type  of  organization. 


Summary 

In  this  chapter  we  have  followed  the  path  of 
organizational  structuring  through  two  general  phases: 
Military,  Line  or  Scalar;  and  Functional.  The  first  of 
these  organization  types ,  Military,  Line  or  Scalar,  was 


7  0- 

Villers,  Dynamic  Management  in  Industry, 

p  .  32. 

71 

L.  P.  Alford,  and  J.  R.  Bangs,  Production 
Handbook  (New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company,  1955), 
p.  17.  Alford  and  Bangs  look  at  a  staff-line  organization 
and  compare  the  different  offices  with  those  of  the  eight 
specialists  under  Taylor's  functional  foremen  system. 
They  found  a  definite  relationship  between  the  offices 
of  the  two  types  of  organization. 
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taken  from  the  military  and  introduced  into  modern 
industry  when  it  first  developed.  This  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  supreme  co-ordinating  authority  that  ran 
from  top  management  down  to  the  lowest  echelon.  When 
business  organizations  were  small  this  straight-line 
organization  was  effective.  Its  lines  of  responsibility 
were  clear,  it  was  flexible  and  adaptable,  it  gave 
employees  a  feeling  of  participation,  and  it  was  conducive 
to  the  development  of  well-rounded  executives.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  type  of  organization  became  evident 
about  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  when 
industry  experienced  phenomenal  growth  in  size  and 
complexity.  Top  executives  became  overburdened  with 
excessive  administrative  responsibilities;  there  was 
a  loss  in  competitive  effectiveness  because  the  simple 
line  organization  was  unable  to  facilitate  specialization; 
and  finally,  the  organizational  distance  between  top 
authority  and  operative  action  rapidly  increased  causing 
a  slow  down  in  communications,  paralleled  with  a  higher 
level  of  inaccuracies  and  distortions  in  the  messages. 

In  1911,  F.  W.  Taylor  formally  introduced 


\ 
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the  principles  of  scientific  management  into  industrial 
organization.  From  these  principles  he  formulated 
a  new  type  of  organization  that  has  been  labelled  Func¬ 
tionalism.  It  was  a  unique  development,  distinct  from 
the  earlier  straight-line  organization  in  the  sense  that 
it  considered  specialization  (dividing  the  hierarchy  up 
by  functions  rather  than  authority)  and  removed  the 
administrative  burden  from  the  executives  (separated 
planning  from  performance).  The  use  of  these  two 
principles  of  scientific  management,  the  separation 
of  planning  and  performance,  and  functional  management, 
had  the  advantage  of  creating  a  higher  functional  efficiency 
than  the  preceeding  straight-line  organization. 

Nevertheless,  this  type  of  organization  was 
unable  to  gain  general  support  because  of  its  problems 
with  co-ordination.  With  the  co-ordinator  distant  from 
the  work  level,  he  had  trouble  establishing  common 
action  among  his  subordinates.  Further,  information 
the  co-ordinator  received  was  biased  by  specialized 
subordinates  who  stated  only  a  partial  view.  Generally 
speaking,  overlapping  authority  and  the  inability  to  fix 
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responsibility  resulted  in  frictions  that  suppressed  the 
initiative  of  both  workers  and  supervisors. 

Taylor's  idea  of  incorporating  specialization 
and  division  of  labour  into  the  organization  structure  to 
facilitate  the  increased  load  of  managerial  work  and  the 
requirement  for  specialized  personnel  was  instrumental 
in  setting  the  foundations  of  a  third  type  of  organization, 


the  Traditional  Staff-Line, 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  TRADITIONAL  STAFF-LINE  CONCEPT 


Introduction 

The  traditional  staff-line  organization  assumes 
that  all  managerial  activities  can  be  divided  into  line  act¬ 
ivities  and  staff  activities.  With  the  exception  of  the  additional 
staff  function,  this  type  of  organization  is  similar  to  the 
earlier  scalar  type.  The  line  people  continue  to  maintain 
complete  responsibility  for  the  primary  functions,  while 
the  staff  group  are  assigned  an  auxilary  responsibility  of 
assisting  the  line  group  in  the  performance  of  their 
primary  functions. 


^"Percival  White,  Business  Management  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt,  1926),  p.  89;  Davis,  The  Fundamentals 
of  Top  Management,  p.  396;  Leonard  D.  White,  An  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Study  of  Public  Administration  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1955),  p.  195;  Hall  H.  Logan,  "Line  and  Staff: 
An  Obsolete  Concept?"  Personnel,  43  (January-February , 
1966),  p.  26;  Louis  A.  Allen,  "Identifying  Line  and  Staff,  " 
in  Organizations:  Structure  and  Behavior,  ed.  by  Joseph 
A.  Litterer  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1963), 
p.  94;  Henri  Fayol,  Industrial  and  General  Administration 
(London,  Pitman  and  Sons,  1930),  p.  48. 
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The  introduction  of  this  staff-line  concept  in 
industrial  organizations  has  been  considered  a  result  of 
Taylor's  ideas  of  incorporating  specialization  and  division 
of  labour  into  the  organization  structure.  ^  However,  it  is 
appreciated  that  the  conce  pt  of  staff  and  line  had  existed 

in  military  terminology  many  years  prior  to  its  introduction 

.  3 

in  business  organizations. 

Once  the  staff-line  concept  attained  general 
acceptance  in  industry,  management  ran  into  problems 
of  distinguishing  between  staff  and  line  positions.  Some 
writers  used  authority  as  the  base  of  distinction  by  advoc¬ 
ating  that  line  people  maintain  complete  authority  and 


Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical  Problem,  " 
p.  57;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p,  57;  Alford  and  Bangs, 
Production  Handbook,  p.  17. 

3 

John  D,  Stanley,  "The  General  Staff,  "  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Management,  2  (April,  1959),  pp.  57-62; 
Janowitz,  The  Professional  Soldier,  pp.  64-65;  Luther 
Gulick,  "Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Administration,"  in  Papers 
on  the  Science  of  Administration,  ed.  by  Luther  Gulick  and 
L.  Urwick  (New  York:  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
1937),  p.  30. 
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and  staff  have  no  authority.^  To  complicate  this 
problem  of  distinguishing  between  the  two  groups, 
a  rapid  growth  in  business  volume  caused  a  vertical 
separation  of  staff  from  line  management.  In  fact,  as 
staff  organization  grew,  they  began  to  develop  informal 
authority  in  their  area  of  specialization.  With  ready 
access  to  specialists,  the  line  began  to  release  control 
and  co-ordinating  functions  to  the  staff  which  created  a 
high  level  of  dependence  of  one  over  the  other.  Thus, 
a  new  type  of  relationship  was  evolving  which  could 


^Robert  C.  Sampson,  The  Staff  Role  in  Manage¬ 
ment  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1955), 
p.  43.  See  also,  Pigors  and  Myers,  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration:  A  Point  of  View  and  a  Method,  (5th  ed.  ;  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1965),  p.  33; 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Authority,  "  in.  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Human  Resources,  ed.  by  P.  Pigors,  C.  A. 

Myers,  and  F.  T.  Malm  (New  York;  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1964),  p.  35. 

^Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management,  p. 
373;  Charles  A.  Myers  and  John  G.  Turnbull,  "Line  and 
Staff  in  Industrial  Relations,  "  in  Organization:  Structure 
and  Behavior,  ed.  by  Joseph  A.  Litterer  (New  York: 

John  Wiley  and  Sons  Inc.  ,  1963),  pp.  308-316;  Pfiffner 
and  Frank  P.  Sherwood,  Administrative  Organization 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  I960); 

F.  D.  Barrett,  "The  Staff-Line  Dilemma.  " 
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not  be  defined  by  the  earlier  distinction  of  line  having 

authority,  staff  having  no  authority. 

Some  writers  felt  it  more  appropriate  to 

define  their  relationship  by  means  of  an  authority  con- 
/ 

tinuum.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to 
examine  the  traditional  staff-line  concept  and  explore  its 
evolution  toward  a  re-defined  staff -line  concept  based  on 
an  authority  continuum. 


Traditional  Staff-Line  Concept 

The  staff-line  concept  had  its  beginning  in 

industri  al  organizations  as  a  result  of  Taylor's  ideas 

of  incorporating  specialization  and  division  of  labour  into 

the  organization  structure  to  facilitate  the  increased  load 

of  managerial  work  and  the  requirement  for  specialized 
7 

personnel.  This  type  of  organization  considered  that 


^E.  H.  Anderson,  "Line,  Staff,  and  Functional 
Relationships,  "  in  Current  Issues  and  Emerging  Concepts 
in  Management,  ed.  by  Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1962);  Bailey,  "How  'Pure1 
Should  the  Staff  Role  Be?",  pp.  3-5,  35-36;  Logan, 

"Line  and  Staff:  An  Obsolete  Concept?"  pp.  28-29. 

^Urwick,  "Organization  As  a  Technical 
Problem,  "  p.  57;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  57; 

Alford  and  Bangs,  Production  Handbook,  p.  17. 
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all  managerial  activities  could  be  divided  into  line 
activities  and  staff  activities.  ^ 

The  line  organization  was  regarded  as  more 
fundamental  than  the  staff  form  because:  "It  is  the 
functional  hierarchy  that  leads  directly  to  the  division 
of  primary  operative  labour  and  consequent  primary 
specialization.  "  9  Often  the  line  has  been  considered 
synonymous  with  the  earlier  scalar  type  of  organization 
with  the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  staff  function.  ^  Theore- 


o 

Percival  White,  Business  Management,  p.  89. 

^Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
p.  396.  Davis  pointed  out  that  the  primary  service 
objective  is  of  prime  concern  to  the  management.  "Con¬ 
tinued  failure  to  achieve  adequately  the  organization's 
primary  service  objectives  may  lead  to  financial  failure.  " 

^Mooney,  The  Principles  of  Organization,  p. 

35.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  see  Leonard  D. 

White,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration,  p.  195.  Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top 
Management,  pp.  369-370.  Davis  demonstrates  a 
similar  concept  between  the  line  and  earlier  scalar 
organization  when  he  stated:  "There  must  be  a  hierarchy 
of  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability  which  is 
based  on  the  primary  functional  hierarchy.  It  is  a 
primary  chain  of  command  for  this  reason.  "  For  a 
variety  of  views  that  consider  line  as  a  primary  function, 
see  Hall  H.  Logan,  "Line  and  Staff:  An  Obsolete  Concept?,  " 
p.  26;  Louis  A.  Allen,  "Identifying  Line  and  Staff,  "  p.  94; 
P.  Pigors  and  C.  A.  Myers,  Personnel  Alministration:  A 
Point  of  View  and  a  Method  (5th  ed.  :  New  Yorly;  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1965),  p.  33. 
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tically,  the  staff  organization  evolved  from  the  primary 
line  organization  to  relieve  the  line  officers  from  their 
overload  of  managerial  work  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
organization  with  the  needed  specialized  background, 
training,  experience  and  ability.  11  To  accomplish  this 
task,  the  staff  are  assigned  an  "auxiliary  responsibility", 
for  which  they  assist  the  line  in  the  performance  of  a 
primary  function  and  service  or  facilitate  the  line  in 
such  a  fashion  that  their  primary  function  will  be  easier 
to  perform.  ^ 

Several  authorities  attested  that  the  concept 
of  staff  and  line  had  existed  in  military  terminology  many 


■'-•'•Paul  Holden,  L.  Fish,  and  H.  Smith,  Top 
Management  Organization  and  Control  (Palo  Alto, 
California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1941),  p.  36. 

They  said:  "Staff  departments  do  not  create  new  func¬ 
tions  but  concentrate  specialized  attention  upon  certain 
phases  of  the  management  problem  as  these  reach  exten¬ 
sive  proportions.  "  Henri  Fayol,  Industrial  and  General 
Administration,  p.  48.  Fayol  made  the  observation  that: 
"The  staff  is  a  group  of  men  which  has  the  strength, 
knowledge,  and  time  which  the  general  manager  may  lack; 
it  is  a  help  or  reinforcement,  a  sort  of  extension  of  the 
manager’s  responsibility.  " 

^Brown,  The  Organization  of  Industry,  p. 

227;  Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
p.  370. 
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years  prior  to  its  formal  introduction  into  business 

13 

organizations.  In  particular,  Gulick  made  the  statement 
"The  army  has  contributed  much  of  the  theory  of  organ¬ 
ization.  Not  the  least  of  these  contributions  has  been  the 
concept  of  line  and  staff.  This  becomes  more  evident 
when  one  appreciates  the  similarities  between  the  staff¬ 
line  concept  in  business  and  in  military  organizations.  In 
both  types  of  organization  the  staff  function  advises  and 
facilitates  as  well  as  assists  in  co-ordination.^ 

It  must  be  appreciated,  however,  that  there  are 


Luther  Gulick,  "Notes  on  the  Theory  of 
Administration,  "  p.  30;  John  D.  Stanley,  "The  General 
Staff,  "  pp.  57-62;  Gerald  G.  Fisch,  "Line-Staff  Is 
Obsolete,  "  Harvard  Business  Review,  39  (September, 

1961),  pp.  67-68.  For  a  description  of  a  staff  and  line 
arrangement  in  the  United  States  army,  see  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Staff  Officer's  Field  Manual:  The  Staff  and  Combat 
Orders  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1940);  Janowitz,  The  Professional  Soldier,  pp.  64-65. 
Janowitznoted  the  existence  of  staff  in  the  United  States 
army  as  early  as  I860  (Civil  War).  When  reviewing  the 
nature  of  military  duties  at  this  time,  he  found  that 
approximately  6.  8%  of  the  personnel  were  specialists 
as  compared  to  93.  2%  who  were  line. 

^Gulick,  "Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Organization,  1 

p.  30. 

l^Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 

p.  370. 
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some  important  differences.  ^  Probably,  the  greatest 
distinction  is  that  in  business  there  are  two  types  of  staff; 
those  who  assist  in  management's  control  function  and 
those  who  assist  in  the  performance  of  its  own  function  of 
creative  planning.  This  distinction  between  the  co-ordin¬ 
ation  of  thought  and  the  co-ordination  of  action  is  less 
clear  in  the  military  organization.  ^ 

Many  organization  people  felt  it  was  important 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  line  and  staff  positions. 
Probably  the  most  commonly  used  distinction  between  the 
two  found  its  base  in  authority.  Numerous  writers 
advocated  that  line  maintains  complete  authority  and  staff 


^For  a  definition  of  the  military  staff,  see 
General  Service  Schools,  U.  S.  A.  ,  Command,  Staff  and 
Tactics  (General  Service  Schools  Press,  1923),  p.  24. 

"By  the  term  staff  is  meant  the  personnel  who  help  the 
commander  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  Command.  " 
See  also,  Mooney  and  Reiley,  Onward  Industry,  pp.  60,  517. 

They  said:  "The  staff  function  in  organization  means  the 
service  of  advice  or  counsel,  as  distinguished  from  the 
function  of  authority  or  command.  "  p.  60.  "Staff  functions 
exist  for  one  purpose- -to  facilitate  organized  planning  and 
procedure.  "  p.  517.  See  also,  Mooney,  The  Principles 
of  Organization,  p.  36. 

1 'Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Tpp  Management, 


p.  371. 
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act  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  no  authority.^  Sampson 
discusses  the  activities  of  the  line  and  staff  people  under 
the  condition  of  complete  authority  and  no  authority  respec¬ 
tively.  He  pointed  out  that  line  manager’s  organization  and 
administration  involves  four  essential  tasks: 

(a)  planning- -analyzing  what  to  do, 

(b)  deciding  - -determining  what  to  do, 

(c)  doing--taking  action,  and 

(d)  controlling- -checking  results.^ 

He  went  on  to  note  that  staff 

...  is  concerned  with  improvement:  aiding  management 
to  improve  its  organizing  and  administering  via  reducing 
expenditure,  better  utilizing  facilities,  simplifying 
methods  or  making  machines  more  productive,  and 
securing  greater  results  from  people. 


Robert  C.  Sampson,  The  Staff  Role  in  Management, 
p.  43;  Pigors  and  Myers,  Personnel  Administration,  p.  33; 

O.  Glenn  Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Authority,  "  p.35;  Kimball 
and  Kimball,  Principles  of  Industrial  Organization,  pp.  163- 
165;  Mooney,  The  Principles  of  Organization,  p.  35.  It 
should  be  acknowledged  at  this  point  that  organization 
theory  reverted  from  Taylor's  concept  of  division  by  function 
to  the  old  scalar  idea  of  division  by  authority. 

19Sampson,  The  Staff  Role  in  Management,  p.  43. 

^Ibid.  >  P*  43-44.  For  a  similar  breakdown  of 
staff  and  line,  see  Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Authority,  "  p.  35. 
Stahl  stated  that  the  conventional  criteria  of  the  line  function 
or  operations  appear  to  be:  (a)  supervisory  command- -giving 
orders  and  instructions;  (b)  decision-making  on  cases;  (c) 
producing  a  product  or  a  service;  (d)  dealing  with  clientele 
groups  in  connection  with  any  of  the  first  three.  The 
conventional  criteria  of  the  staff  function  appears  to  be: 

(a)  planning;  (b)  research;  (c)  advice;  and  (d)  the  absence  of 
command. 
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Pigors  and  Myers  added  to  these  distinctions  between 
staff  and  line  by  noting  that  the  line  managers  have  complete 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  the  results  achieved 
by  the  people  in  their  plant,  department,  or  section.  They 
went  on  to  say:  "Staff  specialists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  who  provide  specialized  services  to  line  managers 
and  advise  and  counsel  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
responsibilities. 


Re -definition  of  Staff-Line  Concept 
In  more  recent  years,  rapid  growth  in  the 
business  volume  of  organizations  has  been  accompanied 

22 

by  a  vertical  separation  oi  staff  from  line  management. 
This  separation  of  line  and  staff  has  the  effect  of  making 


^Pigors  and  Myers,  Personnel  Administration, 

p.  33. 

^Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
p.  3  73.  Davis  explained  that:  "Each  of  management's 
basic  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  and  controlling 
also  increases  with  the  volume  and  complexity  of  the 
work  that  must  be  done.  It  becomes  necessary,  accordingly, 
to  differentiate  various  phases  of  the  work  of  management 
from  one  another  to  provide  for  managerial  specialization.  " 
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staff  management  less  dependent  on  the  line.  Several 
writers  have  appreciated  this  fact  by  observing  that  in 
actual  practice  staff  do  have  authority  within  their 

7  o 

own  functional  areas.  In  general,  there  is  an  obser¬ 
vable  change  or  transition  from  the  traditional  staff¬ 
line  concept,  where  staff  had  no  authority,  to  what 
some  authors  refer  to  as  the  ’functional  theory’,  where 
staff  have  authority  in  their  area  of  specialization.  ^ 
Douglas  McGregor  explained  that  the  line  has  become 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  of 
specialized  groups.  AJs'O,  with  the  addition  of  control 


^J.  K.  Bailey,  "How  ’Pure’  Should  the  Staff 
Role  Be?",  pp.  3-5;  Charles  A.  Myers  and  John  G. 
Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff  in  Industrial  Relations,  " 
pp.  308-316;  John  M.  Pfiffner  and  Frank  P.  Sherwood, 
Administrative  Organization. 

^F.  D.  Barrett,  "The  Staff-Line  Dilemma,  " 
pp.  45-47.  Barrett  noted  that  today  there  exists  two 
different  theories  about  how  to  fit  the  specialist  in  with 
the  line  personnel.  One  of  these  theories,  "Advisory 
theory",  is  the  traditional  approach  where  the  specialist 
advises,  assists,  and  gives  service;  he  does  not  decide, 
instruct,  order  or  control.  The  other  theory  he  calls 
the  "Functional  theory",  which  differs  in  the  sense  that 
staff  have  authority  in  their  specialized  areas.  He  notes 
that  "Between  the  extremes  of  the  two  theories,  there 
are  various  intermediate  stages  at  which  the  complemen¬ 
tary  balance  can  be  struck.  "  p.  46. 
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and  co-ordinating  functions  by  management,  the  position 
of  the  staff  people  is  elevated  toward  a  dominant,  influ- 
encial  role  within  the  organization.  ^5  Pfiffner  and 
Sherwood  state  that  the  close  working  relationship 
between  staff  and  the  top  management  makes  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  staff  authority  almost  inevitable.  ^ 

The  literature  indicates  numerous  attempts 
to  conceptualize  a  model  of  line  and  staff  relationships 
that  would  incorporate  the  traditional  line-staff  model 
as  well  as  the  re-defined  model.  The  majority  of  the 
writers  seem  to  favour  an  authority  continuum  approach. 
For  example,  E.  H.  Anderson  considered  the  essential 


^Douglas  McGregor,  The  Human  Side  of 
Enterprise  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 

Inc.  ,  I960),  p.  155. 

2  A 

°Pfiffner  and  Sherwood,  Administrative 
Organization,  p.  173. 

^E.  H.  Anderson,  "Line,  Staff ,  and  Functional 
Relationships,  Robert  Saltonstall,  "Who’s  Who  In 
Personnel  Alministration,  "  in  Management  of  Human 
Resources,  ed.  by  P.  Pigors,  C.  A.  Myers,  and  F.  T. 
Malm  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1964), 
pp.  25-34;  Bailey,  "How  rPure’  Should  the  Staff  Role 
Be?",  pp.  3-5. 
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differentiating  features  of  line,  staff  and  functional 

relationships  are  in  the  degree  and  scope  of  authority 

28 

that  has  been  granted  to  an  individual.  Logan  differ¬ 
entiated  these  three  relationships  as  pure  types  that  mark 
a  continuum  of  varying  degrees  and  types  of  authority. 

He  noted  that:  (1)  the  line  relationship  has  administrative 
authority.  It  has  the  right  and  power  to  issue  commands, 
to  exact  accountability,  and  to  discipline  for  violations; 

(2)  the  functional  relationship  has  authority  in  their 
specialized  areas,  to  issue  orders  or  instruction  to  one, 
several,  or  all  other  departments  in  an  enterprise  with 
the  right  of  accountability  from  the  addressee.  "Func¬ 
tional  authority  is  as  binding  as  line  authority,  but  it 
does  not  carry  the  right  to  discipline  for  violation 
(or  even  to  threaten)  in  order  to  enforce  compliance,  " 
and  (3)  the  staff  relationship  which  has  no  authority  to 
issue  orders  to  other  departments  and  no  right  to  demand 

^Anderson,  "Line,  Staff  and  Functional 
Relationships,  "  p.  226. 
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accountability.  3 9  Anderson  considered  the  same  type  of 
authority  continuum  as  Logan.  He  stated  that:  "The 
functional  relationship,  for  example,  is  one  standing 
somewhere  between  the  full  authority  of  the  line  type 
and  the  advisory  authority  of  the  staff  type.  "30 

Some  writers  view  the  staff -line  relationship 
by  the  type  of  authority  staff  people  exhibit  when  inter¬ 
acting  with  line  management.  ^  Bailey  found,  in  a 
mail  questionnaire  sent  to  thirty-four  companies,  that 
the  staff  did  exist  with  varying  degrees  of  authority. 

"The  staff  roles  identified  were:  'traditional  advice 
and  service',  'definite  attempts  to  exert  influence', 
'compulsory  consultation',  'concurring  authority', 
and  'true  functional  authority',  each  representing  an 


3<^Logan,  "Line  and  Staff:  An  Obsolete 
Concept?",  p.  28-29. 

30  And  erson,  "Line,  Staff,  and  Functional 
Relationships,  "  pp.  226-227. 

3^Bailey,  "How  'Pure'  Should  the  Staff  Role 
Be?",  pp.  3-5;  Myers  and  Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff  in 
Industrial  Relations,  "  pp.  308-316;  William  H.  Newman 
and  Charles  E.  Sumner,  The  Process  of  Management: 
Concepts,  Behavior  and  Practice  (Englewood  Cliffs, 

N.  J.  :  Prentice -Hall,  Inc.,  I960);  Saltonstall,  "Who's 
Who  In  Personnel  Administration,  "  pp.  25-34. 
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increasing  degree  of  authority.  "32  His  study  indicated 
further  that  there  were  as  many  cases  of  ’true  func¬ 
tional  authority*  (42%)  as  ’traditional  advice  and  service' 
(40%).  33 


Summary 

The  preceeding  chapter  followed  the  path 
of  organizational  structuring  through  two  phases:  Mil¬ 
itary,  Line  or  Scalar;  and  Functional.  In  this  chapter, 
we  examined  two  more  phases  of  organization  structures: 
Traditional  Line  and  Staff;  and  Re -defined  Line  and  Staff. 
The  first  of  these,  the  traditional  staff-line  organization, 
considered  that  all  managerial  activities  could  be  divided 
into  line  and  staff  functions.  It  has  been  generally 
appreciated  that  this  type  of  organization  considered  the 


33Bailey,  "How  ’Pure'  Should  the  Staff  Role 
Be?",  p.  36.  For  a  similar  breakdown  of  staff  authority, 
see  Newman  and  Sumner,  The  Process  of  Management, 
pp.  83-88.  The  following  two  studies  set  up  a  similar 
continuum  of  staff  authority  by  using  the  industrial  re¬ 
lations  function.  Myers  and  Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff 
in  Industrial  Relations,  "  p.  310;  Saltonstall,  "Who's 
Who  in  Personnel  Administration,  "  pp.  27-28. 

33Ibid.  ,  p.  36. 
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line  as  primary.  It  maintained  complete  authority, 
responsibility  and  accountability  for  all  activities  involved 
in  the  primary  functional  hierarchy.  The  staff  was  assigned 
a  secondary  position  within  the  organization  hierarchy  as 
an  assisting  or  facilitating  agent  responsible  to  the  line 
personnel.  Theoretically,  the  staff  organization  evolved  . 
from  the  primary  line  organization  to  relieve  the  line 
officers  from  their  overload  of  managerial  work  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  organization  with  the  needed  specialization 
background,  training,  experience  and  ability. 

The  similarities  between  the  staff-line  concept 
in  business  and  military  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
this  type  of  organization  in  business  was  probably  form¬ 
ulated  from  the  military  structure.  Both  military  and 
business  contained  a  staff  function  that  advised  and 
facilitated  as  well  as  assisted  in  co-ordination..  Probably 
the  greatest  distinction  is  that  business  differentiated 
staff  activities  by  the  co-ordination  of  thought  and  co-ordin¬ 
ation  of  action  whereas  the  military  is  not  as  clear. 
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The  activities  of  line  and  staff,  under  conditions 
of  full  authority  and  no  authority  respectively  as  outlined 
under  the  traditional  staff-line  concept  can  be  briefly 
described.  The  line  management  is  responsible  for 
planning,  deciding,  doing  and  controlling;  whereas  the 
staff  are  concerned  with  helping  line  management  by 
reducing  expenditures,  attaining  better  utilization  of 
facilities,  simplifying  methods,  making  machines  more 
productive  and  securing  results  from  people. 

More  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  vertical 
separation  of  staff  and  line  management  to  which  we  have 
given  the  label,  Re -defined  Staff-Line  Concept.  Staff 
are  becoming  less  dependent  on  line  and  in  many  industries 
they  have  evolved  to  a  position  of  authority  within  their 
own  functional  areas.  The  reason  for  this  authority  shift 
from  line  to  staff  could  be  attributed  to  several  factors. 

First  of  all,  industry  has  grown  more  complex  and  therefore 
more  dependent  on  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  specialized 
groups.  Secondly,  line  management  has  reduced  much 
of  the  burden  created  from  this  growth  by  delegation  of 
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control  and  co-ordination  functions  to  the  staff  people 
which  has  the  effect  of  elevating  staff  personnel  to  a  more 
dominant  role  within  the  organization.  A  third  consideration 
is  that  staff's  close  working  relationship  with  top  manage¬ 
ment  makes  the  development  of  staff  authority  inevitable. 

Most  of  the  re-defined  models  of  the  staff-line 
organization  have  been  based  on  an  authority  continuum. 

For  example:  line  relationships  (which  have  full  authority), 
functional  relationships  (which  have  specialized  authority), 
and  staff  relationships  (which  have  no  authority).  Theoreti¬ 
cally  an  individual  can  find  his  position  on  this  continuum 
somewhere  between  complete  line  authority  and  no  authority. 

It  is  appreciated  that  there  have  been  numerous 
other  variations  of  distinguishing  between  positions  within 
an  organizational  hierarchy.  The  writer  postulates  that 
the  majority  of  organizations,  whether  under  the  tradit¬ 
ional  staff-line  concept  or  some  form  of  a  re-defined 
staff-line  concept,  will  exist  in  constant  conflict  between 
the  status  of  line  and  the  status  of  staff.  Chapter  IV  will 
attempt  to  reveal  some  of  these  problems. 


CHAPTER  IV 


STAFF-LINE  CONFLICT:  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES 

Introduction 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  an  increasing 
amount  of  critical  literature  from  public  and  business 
administration  on  the  problems  that  result  when  the 
staff-line  concept  is  applied  to  contemporary  organizations. 
Much  of  this  critical  literature  is  in  disagreement  with 
the  staff -line  concept.  The  themes  of  criticism  are 
strikingly  similar.  For  instance,  the  literature  is 
critical  of  the  fact  that  this  concept  of  organization  is 
bogged  in  the  mud  of  traditional  simplism;  it  is.  critical 
of  the  staff-line's  inability  to  recognize  the  organization 
as  a  power  system  and  therefore  is  not  productive  of 
effective  management;  it  is  critical  of  the  staff-line  concept 
emphasis  on  'how  things  should  be  done'  rather  than  'how 
things  are  done';  and  finally,  it  is  critical  of  the  fact 
that  this  concept  relegates  staff  personnel  to  an  inferior 
position  in  a  dynamic  organization  where  relative  contri- 
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butions  of  staff  and  line  vary  over  time.  ^ 

In  general,  an  overriding  criticism  of  this 
traditional  concept  is  its  inability  to  describe  the  real 
organizational  behavior  of  line,  the  real  organizational 
behavior  of  staff,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other 
under  conditions  of  actual  organizational  functioning. 

In  fact,  support  of  this  criticism  was  made  evident 
in  Chapter  III  where  it  was  observed  that  numerous 
writers  were  actually  attempting  to  re-define  the 


For  a  representative  sample  of  these  critic¬ 
isms  from  the  field  of  public  administration,  see  O. 

Glenn  Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Authority,  Q.  Glenn 
Stahl,  "More  on  the  Network  of  Authority,  "  Public 
Administration  Review,  20  (Winter,  I960),  pp.  35-37; 
Frank  M.  Stewart,  "Purchasing  of  Highway  Equipment 
in  Texas,  "  American  Political  Science  Review,  29 
(May,  1930),  pp.  409-415;  Willard  Hogan,  "A  Danger¬ 
ous  Tendency  in  Government,  "  pp.  362-367;  Herbert 
A.  Simon,  Donald  V.  Smithburg,  and  Victor  Thompson, 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 

1950),  pp.  280-291.  From  the  field  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  see  Douglas  McGregor,  "The  Staff  Function 
in  Human  Relations,  "  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  4  (Summer, 
1948),  pp.  6-23;  Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Practice  of 
Management  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1954),  p.  241;  Edward  C.  Schleh,  Successful  Executive 
Action  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice -Hall,  1955); 
Charles  A  Myers  and  John  G.  Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff 
in  Industrial  Relations,  "  Harvard  Business  Review, 

34  (July-August,  1956),  pp.  113-124;  J.  Rich  Johnson, 
"Line-Staff  Revisited,  "  Advanced  Management,  23  (May, 
1958),  p.  17;  Gerald  G.  Fisch,  "Line-Staff  Is  Obsolete,  " 
pp.  67-69. 
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traditional  staff-line  relationship. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to 
develop  a  theoretical  base  from  which  an  objective 
evaluation  can  be  made  of  the  feasibility  of  the  staff¬ 
line  concept  in  contemporary  organizations.  To  accom¬ 
plish  such  a  goal,  the  following  issues  will  be  examined; 

1.  The  behavioral  components  of  the  staff -line  system 
will  be  identified  through  the  concept  of  work  orient¬ 
ation.  ^  Thus,  the  concept  of  work  orientation  as 
put  forth  by  such  writers  as  Peter  Blau,  Roy  A. 
Francis,  and  Robert  C.  Stone  will  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  analysis.  ^  In  particular,  these  authors 
have  identified  that  an  organization  is  composed  of 


^Chapter  III,  pp.  49-54.  Of  general  interest, 
it  has  been  noted  that  several  attempts  at  re-defining  the 
staff-line  concept  reflects  some  of  Taylor's  earlier 
thoughts  on  his  concept  of  functional  foremen. 

O 

JThe  meaning  of  work  orientation  and  research 
contributions  will  be  examined. 

^Peter  Blau,  "Orientation  Towards  Clients  in 
a  Public  Welfare  Agency,  "  Administrative  Science  Quar¬ 
terly,  5  (December,  I960),  pp.  341-361;  Roy  A.  Francis 
and  Robert  C.  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in  Bureau- 
cracy  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnisota,  1958); 
Emile  S.  Shihadeh,  "The  Jordanian  Civil  Service: 

A  Study  of  Traditional  Bureaucracy,  "  (Unpublished 
Ph.  D.  Thesis,  Cornell  University,  1965). 
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essentially  two  basic  types  of  personnel;  those 

who  exhibit  a  service  orientation  and  those  who 

emphasize  a  procedural  orientation.  Also,  the 

literature  tends  to  relate  a  service  orientation  to 

that  of  a  professional  specialist  and  a  procedural 

5 

orientation  to  that  of  a  line  bureaucrat. 


2.  Broad  relationships  in  the  system  requirements 
of  staff  organization  versus  the  line  organization 
will  be  identified.  By  virtue  of  the  different  work 
orientations  of  the  specialist  and  the  line  managers, 
writers  such  as  Melville  Dalton,  Chris  Argyris,  and 
Robert  Golembiewski  have  observed  a  fundamental 
opposing  attitude  on  how  these  two  groups  relate 
to  the  organization.  ^  Essentially,  these  writers 


For  example,  see  Logan  Wilson,  The  Academic 
Man  (New  Yoik  :  Oxford  University  Press,  1942),  Ch.  5; 
Burleigh  B.  Gardiner  and  David  G.  Moore,  Human  Relations 
In  Industry,  Ch.  6;  Harvey  Smith,  "The  Sociological  Study 
of  Hospitals,  "  (Ph.  D.  Dissertation,  University  of  Chicago, 
1949). 


^Melville  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  pp.  99-100; 
Chris  Argyris,  The  Impact  of  Budgets  on  People  (New 
York;  Controllership  Foundation  Inc.  ,  1952),  p.  14; 

Robert  T.  Golembiewski.  Organizing  Men  and  Power: 
Patterns  of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff  Models  (Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  and  Company,  1967),  pp.  69-70. 


. 
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have  observed  that  service  oriented  staff  strive  for 
change,  while  the  procedurally  oriented  line  personnel 
subscribe  to  stability.  ^ 

3.  Specific  variables  of  each  system  that  tend  to  promote 
a  particular  type  of  orientation  will  be  identified.  In  this 
regard,  variables  such  as  level  of  skill,  attachment  to 
the  organization,  and  type  of  functions  performed  will 

be  examined.  ® 

4.  Finally,  several  authors  have  observed  that  a  basic 
conflict  situation  develops  when  the  service  oriented 

9 

specialist  interacts  with  a  procedurally  oriented  line. 


7 

The  rationale  behind  this  observation  on  the 
differences  of  orientation  toward  change  will  be  examined 
in  detail  further  on  in  this  chapter. 

^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy,  p.  157;  Blau  and  Scott,  Formal  Organiza- 
tions:  A  Comparative  ^foproach  (San  Fransisco,  California: 
Chandler  Publishing  Co.  ,  1962),  p.  246;  Dalton,  Men  Who 
Manage,  p.  91;  Golembiewski ,  Organizing  Men  and 
Power,  pp.  69-70. 

^Blau  and  Scott,  Formal  Organizations,  p.  246; 
Robert  Dubin,  Human  Relations  in  Administration  (Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice -Hall ,  Inc.,  1961),  p.  205; 
Melville  Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line  Mana¬ 
gerial  Officers,  "  American  Sociological  Review,  15  (June, 
1950),  pp.  342-351;  Richard  P.  Calhoon,  Personnel 
Management  and  Supervision  (New  York:  Appleton  Century 
Crofts,  1967),  pp.  40-41. 
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Essentially,  they  consider  this  conflict  situation  in¬ 
evitable  as  long  as  there  are  service  oriented  indiv¬ 
iduals  promoting  change  interacting  with  procedurally 
oriented  individuals  who  resist  change.  In  this  regard, 
Festinger's  theory  of  dissonance  will  be  hypothesized  as 
being  empirically  useful  in  determining  areas  of  conflict. 

To  reach  such  a  state  that  the  above  issues  can  be 
considered  objectively,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  this  analysis 
at  the  grass  roots  of  the  issue.  More  specifically,  the  actual 
behavior  of  individuals  will  be  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  work  orientation. 


Work  Orientation 

Contemporary  research  has  suggested  that  there  is 

a  relationship  between  the  members  work  orientation  and 

10 

situational  factors.  More  particular,  writers  have 


lOpeter  Blau,  The  Dynamics  of  Bureaucracy  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  p.  188;  Blau,  "Orientation 
Towards  Clients  in  a  Public  Welfare  Agency,  "  pp.  341-361; 

Stub,  "Attitudes  Toward  Formal  Structures  in  Two  Public 
Bureaucracies,  ";  Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy;  Shihadeh,  "The  Jordanian  Civil  Service:  A  Study  of 


Traditional  Bureaucracy." 


- 
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attempted  to  isolate  factors  that  can  determine  if  an 
individual  in  a  bureaucratic  organization  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  service  to  clients  or  with  adherence  to 
organizational  procedures.  ^  For  example,  Shihadeh 
found  that  situational  factors  such  as  office  informality, 
position  or  rank  in  the  hierarchy,  range  of  choice  in 

job  performance,  and  frequency  of  contact  with  the  public, 

1  2 

were  positively  related  to  a  service  orientation.  Blau, 
on  the  other  hand,  concerned  himself  with  such  variables 
as  experience,  peer  group  support,  and  professional 
training.  He  found  that:  (1)  experience  increased  the 
individual's  ability  to  serve  clients  but  reduced  their 
desire  to  do  so,  (2)  peer  group  support  increased  the 


H-Stub,  "Attitudes  Toward  Formal  Structures  in 
Two  Public  Bureaucracies,"  pp.  45-52.  He  explained 
that  a  service  orientation  is  defined  as  the  value  orient¬ 
ation  of  an  individual  that  views  bureaucratic  rules  and 
procedures  as  means  for  achieving  goals;  whereas  a 
procedural  orientation  is  the  value  orientation  of  an 
individual  that  views  fulfillment  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  as  an  end  in  themselves.  See  also,  Shihadeh, 

"The  Jordanian  Civil  Service:  A  Study  of  Traditional  Bur¬ 
eaucracy.  " 

12 

1  Shihadeh,  "The  Jordanian  Civil  Service,  pp.  222- 

224. 
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individual's  desire  and  ability  to  serve  clients,  and, 

(3)  professional  training  definitely  contributed  to  the 

•  •  1  ^ 
inculcation  of  a  service  orientation. 

Of  particular  importance  to  this  study  is  the 

fact  that  individuals  within  an  organization  can  exhibit 

different  work  orientations.  Also,  these  different  types 

of  orientations  can  be  classified  as  either  service  oriented, 

procedurally  oriented,  or  some  mixture  of  these  two  extreme 

types . 


l^Blau,  "Orientation  Towards  Clinets  in  a 
Public  Welfare  Agency,  "  pp.  358-361. 

l^For  example,  see  Ralph  Turner,  "The  Navy 
Disbursing  Officer  as  Bureaucrat,  "  Anerican  Sociological 
Review  (June,  1947),  p.  343.  He  sees  three  social  types: 
(1)  The  realist,  who  puts  more  emphasis  on  overall 
accomplishment  (service  oriented),  (2)  The  regulation 
type,  who  adheres  to  regulations  regardless  of  the  outcome 
(procedurally  oriented),  (3)  The  sincere  type  who  lacks 
understanding  of  the  administrative  process  and  relies 
heavily  on  orders  from  superiors  (somewhere  between 
complete  service  oriented  and  complete  procedurally 
oriented).  Also  see,  Leonard  Reissman,  "A  Study  of 
Role  Conceptions  in  Bureaucracy,  "  Social  Forces 
(March,  1949),  p.  305.  From  a  series  of  interviews 
and  other  data  he  considers  four  different  types  of 
bureaucrats.  These  four  types  can  be  considered  as 
being  on  different  points  of  the  s ervice -proc edural 
continuum.  The  first  type  could  be  considered  completely 
service  oriented  with  type  two  and  three  moving  respec¬ 
tively  closer  to  the  fourth  type  which  could  be  considered 
completely  procedurally  oriented.  These  four  types 
have  been  will  summarized  in  Francis  and  Stone,  Service 
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Throughout  the  years,  the  literature  has  re¬ 
vealed  a  shift  of  emphasis  with  respect  to  the  desirable 
type  of  work  orientation  for  an  organization.^  For 
example,  the  earlier  organization  theory  put  forth  by 
Max  Weber  in  his  formulation  of  the  classical  theory  of 
bureaucracy,  implied  that  all  types  of  work  orientation 
should  be  supplanted  by  that  of  a  procedural  orientation.^ 
In  fact,  Shihadeh  indicated  that  according  to  Weber,  the 
very  definition  of  bureaucracy  implied  that  the  members 


and  Procedure  in  Bureaucracy,  p.  146.  They  said:  "These 
types  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  functional  bureaucrat  who  is 
oriented  to  a  professional  group,  and  whose  values  orient 
him  away  from  bureaucratic  procedures.  (2)  The  special¬ 
ist  bureaucrat,  who  is  oriented  to  a  professional  group 
but  also  to  advancement  through  the  bureaucratic  structure, 
and  who  consequently  tends  to  follow  rules.  (3)  The  service 
bureaucrat,  who  is  oriented  to  the  bureaucratic  structure, 
but  who  also  has  a  competing  norm  of  service.  (4)  The 
job  bureaucrat,  who  thinks  of  his  job  and  defines  his  role 
largely  in  terms  of  self  interest,  and  who  tends  to  conform 
to  rules .  " 


l^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedures  in 
Bureaucracy,  pp.  3-13. 

■^Ibid.  ,  p.  8.  Francis  and  Stone  stated:  "The 
central  aspect  of  the  bureaucrat's  role  appears  to  be 
discipline,  and  by  this  Weber  means  the  habit  of  following 
the  'rules'  in  a  precise  and  orderly  fashion.  " 
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would  be  procedurally  oriented.  ^ 

Several  years  later,  however,  Robert  K.  Merton 
questioned  the  desirability  of  Weber's  emphasis  on  a  dominant 
pattern  of  behavior  based  on  a  procedural  orientation.  He 
observed  that: 

Adherence  to  the  rules,  originally  conceived  as  a 
means,  become  transformed  into  an  end -in -its elf ; 
there  occurs  the  familiar  process  of  displacement 
of  goals  whereby  'an  instrumental  value  becomes 
a  terminal  value.  '  Discipline,  readily  interpreted 
as  conformance  with  regulations,  whatever  the  sit¬ 
uation,  is  seen  not  as  a  measure  designed  for 
specific  purposes  but  becomes  an  immediate  value 
in  the  life-organization  of  the  bureaucrat.  This 
emphasis,  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  the 
original  goals,  develops  into  ridigities  and  an 
inability  to  adjust  readily.  ^ 

Today,  valuable  empirical  studies  by  such 

people  as  Blau,  Francis  and  Stone,  and  Stub  have  revealed 


Shihadeh,  "The  Jordanian  Civil  Service,  "  pp.  8- 
9.  For  a  definition  of  Weber's  bureaucracy,  see  Max  Weber, 
From  Max  Weber:  Essays  in  Sociology,  ed.  by  H.  H.  Gerth 
and  C.  Wright  Mills  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1946),  p.  229.  He  defines  bureaucracy  as  a  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  in  which  there  are:  (1)  Fixed  and  official  areas  of 
jurisdiction,  (2)  A  graded  system  of  authority,  (3)  A 
system  of  central  files,  (4)  A  set  of  special  skills  called 
office  management,  (5)  Official  activities  which  demand 
the  full  time  of  the  employee,  and  as  a  corollary  the 
official  life  of  the  employee  is  divorced  from  his  personal 
life,  particularly  with  references  to  finances,  and,  (6) 
Systematic  and  general  rules  which  are  followed. 

^Robert  K.  Merton,  "Bureaucratic  Structure  and 
Personality,"  Social  Forces,  (May,  1940),  p.  155. 
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that  a  service  or  professional  type  of  orientation  plays 

19 

an  important  role  in  organizations.  Blau's  study  was 

of  particular  interest  as  he  showed  that  the  presence  of 

this  professional  orientation  is  a  factor  in  reducing  over 

conformity.  Also,  Blau  referred  to  the  presence  of  this 

type  of  value  orientation  as  conducive  to  the  "adjustment 

development"  process  of  an  organization. 

It  was  further  demonstrated  by  Blau,  and  even 

more  vividly  by  Francis  and  Stone,  that,  not  only  do  both 

the  bureaucratic  and  professional  principles  exist  in  an 

organization;  they  also  imply  contradictory  modes  of 
21 

organization.  The  bureaucratic  principle  for  example, 


19 

7Blau,  The  Dynamics  of  Bureaucracy;  Francis 
and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in  Bureaucracy;  Stub, 
"Attitudes  Toward  Formal  Structure  in  Two  Public 
Bureaucracies.  " 

^Blau,  The  Dynamics  of  Bureaucracy,  p.  188. 

21 

Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy,  p.  154,  Talcott  Parsons  emphatically 
denounced  the  classical  theory  because  it  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  the  professional  mode  in  Max 
Weber,  The.  Theory  of  Social  and  Economic  Organizations, 
translated  by  A  M.  Henderson  and  Talcott  Parsons,  (New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947),  p.  54.  Parsons 
claimed  that  one  of  Weber's  conspicuous  blind  spots  was 
".  .  .  his  failure  to  bring  out  the  modern  professional  ser¬ 
vices  and  what  may  be  called  the  'administrative  hierarchy' 
of  occupational  structure  types.  His  bureaucracy  is  a 
composite  of  both.  "  See  also,  Talcott  Parsons,  "The 
Professions  and  Social  Structure,  Social  Forces,  (May, 
1939),  p.  457. 
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is  an  organizational  mode  that  has  resulted  because  of 


the  need  to  co-ordinate  large,  complex,  specialized 
institutions.  Francis  and  Stone  explained  that: 


The  bureaucratic  pattern  of  co-ordination  occurs 
where  social  control  is  achieved  by  abstracting 
away  from  the  persons  involved  in  the  system 
with  a  resultant  emphasis  upon  organizational 
forms  themselves  and  upon  organizational  goals. 


22 


Thus,  the  emphasis  of  this  mode  is  the  integration  of  the 


numerous  diverse  specialized  tasks  and  hence  ".  .  .the 
system  of  organization  is  paramount  over  any  individual.  " 


In  contrast  to  the  bureaucratic  mode  which 


22 

Ibid.  ,  p.  155..  They  elaborated  further. 

"In  order  to  have  a  co-ordination  pattern  in  which 
emphasis  is  upon  the  organizational  pattern  itself  there 
must  be  some  minimum  of:  (a)  centralization  of  power; 
(b)  standardization  of  rights  and  duties  through  manifold 
rules;  (c)  clear  and  specific  allocation  of  responsibility 
and  functions;  (d)  treatment  of  persons  in  terms  of  office 
or  status  positions  than  as  individuals;  (e)  appropriate 
socialization  to  insure  the  correct  motivations  among 
the  administrators;  (f)  autonomy  in  the  pursuit  of 
clearly  defined  goals.  Now  to  the  degree  that  an  organ¬ 
ization  does  not  manifest  these  characteristics,  it  does 
not  conform'  to  the  bureaucratic  mode.  " 

Peter  Drucker,  The  New  Society  (New  York; 
Harper  and  Row,  1949),  p.  22.  Drucker  explained  why 
this  mode  emphasized  the  system  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual.  He  said:  "A  product  can  only  be  made  if 
the  operations  and  motions  of  a  great  many  individuals 
are  put  together  and  integrated  into  a  pattern.  It  is  this 
pattern  that  is  actually  productive,  not  the  individual.  " 
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emphasizes  the  system  of  organization  and  subordinates  the 
individual  to  it,  the  professional  mode  is  seen  as  empha¬ 
sizing  the  role  of  the  individual  and  subordinates  the 

system  of  organization  to  individual  activity  and  colleague 
24 

relations.  Essentially,  the  professional  principle  is 

an  organizational  mode  that  results  when  individuals  are 

involved  in  special  activities  which  require  a  high  degree 

of  skill  and  where  the  major  goal  is  that  of  service  to 

either  the  public,  outside  clients  or  other  organizational 
25 

people.  Francis  and  Stone  explained  that  because  of 

the  professional's  long  training  and  indoctrination  in 

the  code  of  their  specialty,  the  individual  members 

consider  each  other  responsible  in  their  own  area  of 

decision  making.  In  Francis  and  Stone's  own  words: 

Because  he  is  supposed  to  wield  high  skills, 
because  he  must  be  responsible  for  his  decisions, 
and  because  he  is  considered  equal  to  others, 


^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy,  p.  156. 

^For  a  discussion  of  what  constitutes  a 
profession,  see,  Everett  Hughes,  "Psychology,  Science, 
and/or  Professional  Group,  "  American  Psychologist 
(August,  1962). 
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great  importance  is  given  to  his  ability  to  perform 
on  his  own. 

For  purposes  of  summing  up  the  basic  differ¬ 
ences  between  these  two  principles,  one  could  visualize 
the  bureaucratic  mode  and  professional  mode  as  value 
or  work  orientations  of  the  procedural  and  service  or¬ 
iented  personnel,  respectively.  Those  personnel  that 
are  procedurally  oriented  perceive  themselves  and  other 
personnel  as  subordinate  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  system.  On  the  otherhand,  those  personnel  who  are 
service  oriented  feel  that  the  system's  rules  and  proced¬ 
ures  can  be  subordinated  to  their  own  analysis  of  the 
situational  factors. 

Various  combinations  of  service  (professional) 
and  procedural  (bureaucratic)  orientations  in  varying 
degrees  can  be  found  throughout  large  complex  organ¬ 
izations.  For  example,  university  administration  is  often 

2  6 

°F rancis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure 
in  Bureaucracy,  p.  156.  It  can  be  appreciated  at  this 
point  that  the  emphasis  the  professional  mode  gives  to 
the  relatively  intangible  elements  inherent  in  each 
individual  is  on  structure,  such  as  selection  systems, 
formal  controls,  authority,  and  division  of  labour. 
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handled  by  procedurally  oriented  administrators  while  a 

27 

service  orientation  prevails  throughout  faculty  members. 
Likewise,  industrial  organizations  interject  this  profess¬ 
ional  mode  into  the  bureaucratic  structure  when  specialists 

such  as  engineers,  accountants,  professional  people  and 

2  8 

other  staff  groups  are  employed.  Other  organizations 
such  as  large  hospitals  and  military  organizations  also 
exhibit  combinations  of  these  procedural  and  service 
orientations.  ^ 

Francis  and  Stone  observed  that  one  of  the 
key  variables  which  contrasts  these  two  opposite 
orientations  is  skill.  ^0  They  explain  that  there  is  a 


^Wilson,  The  Academic  Man,  Chapter  5. 

2  8 

Gardiner  and  Moore,  Human  Relations  in 
Industry,  Chapter  6. 

^For  an  example  of  the  different  orientations 
found  within  a  hospital,  see  Nursing  Services  in  a  Prema- 
ture  Infant  Center  (New  Orleans:  Urban  Life  Research 
Institute,  Tulane  University,  1953);  Smith,  "The  Socio¬ 
logical  Study  of  Hospitals.  "  For  evidence  of  the  different 
orientations  within  the  military  organization,  see  The 
Officers  Guide  (Harrisburg,  Penn.  :  The  Military  Service 
Publishing  Co.  ,  1943),  Chapter  11. 

■^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy,  p.  157. 
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tendency  for  responsibility  to  gravitate  to  the  indiv¬ 
idual  that  exhibits  a  high  level  of  skill  which  extends 
over  a  wide  range  of  activities.  As  a  result,  this  type 
of  personnel  is  seen  as  different  from  the  bureaucratic 
type  in  the  sense  that  he  is  more  service  oriented.  The 
previous  discussion  of  staff*s  new  role  of  increased 
complexity  and  specialization  along  with  their  expanding 
duties  of  interdepartmental  functions  of  control  and 

co-ordination  would  seem  to  fit  well  with  this  concept  of 

31 

service  orientation.  Alternatively,  many  non-profess¬ 
ional  line  personnel  possess  skills  that  have  been  highly 
routinized,  covering  only  a  very  narrow  range  of  activities. 
Francis  and  Stone  noted  that  these  type  of  personnel 

emphasize  the  system  and  consequently  take  on  a  procedural 
32 

orientation. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  study  is  the  general 
conflict  situation  that  develops  when  professional  or  service 

"^Chapter  III,  p.  51. 

^^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureaucracy,  p.  157. 
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oriented  staff  are  required  to  function  in  close  quarters 
with  the  bureaucratic  or  procedurally  oriented  line 

O  Q 

personnel.  Perhaps  the  most  classic  example  of  such 
a  conflict  system  is  revealed  in  the  large  hospital.  For 
instance,  nurses  constantly  emphasize  their  professional 
mode;  while  at  the  same  time  the  hospital's  need  for 
co-ordination  forces  them  to  be  involved  in  a  rigid  hier¬ 
archy  of  supervision  that  emphasizes  adherence  to  rules 
and  procedures.  ^4  Also,  the  hospital's  emphasis  on 
co-ordination  often  results  in  placing  a  professionally 
oriented  doctor  in  a  role  of  supervision  over  his  profess¬ 
ional  colleagues.  Hence,  this  role  of  supervision  which 

emphasizes  rules  and  regulations  will  very  often  conflict 

35 

with  the  doctor's  basic  value  orientation. 

^See  Victor  A.  Thompson,  M<-flern  Organization 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1961),  Chapter  5,  pp.  81-113. 
His  whole  chapter  is  on  conflict  resulting  from  the  inter¬ 
action  of  these  two  different  value  orientations. 

^For  insight  into  the  resulting  conflict,  see, 
Smith,  "The  Sociological  Study  of  Hospitals.  " 

•^Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure 
in  Bureaucracy,  p.  158. 
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Similarly,  conflict  situations  are  revealed 

in  industrial  organizations  when  the  bureaucratic  line 

people  are  required  to  function  in  close  quarters  with 

the  professional  experts  or  specialists,  as  they  are 
3  6 

often  called.  Their  different  orientations  can  reflect 

completely  different  attitudes  and  behaviors  in  a  work 

situation.  For  example,  Blau  and  Scott  suggest  four 

basic  differences  between  the  principles  governing  the 

3  7 

line  bureaucrat  and  the  staff  specialist.  They  suggest 


3  6 

°For  example,  see  Melville  Dalton,  Men 
Who  Manage,  pp.  99-100;  Chris  Argyris,  The  Impact 
of  Budgets  on  People,  p.  14;  Robert  T.  Golembiewski , 
Organizing  Men  and  Power:  Patterns  of  Behavior 
and  Line -Staff  Models  ,  pp.  69-70. 

Peter  M.  Blau  and  W.  Richard  Scott, 
Formal  Organizations:  A  Comparative  Approach, 
pp.  244-245.  In  Blau  and  Scott's  discussion,  they 
use  the  terminology  of  Bureaucrat  vs.  Professional 
to  indicate  two  types  of  personnel  that  have  different 
work  orientations.  When  making  reference  to  a 
specific  type  of  orientation,  this  study  will  use  the 
following  two  major  categories:  (1)  Service,  Profess¬ 
ional,  or  Specialist;  (2)  Procedural,  Bureaucrat,  or 
Generalist.  Within  these  two  categories,  the  words 
may  be  used  interchangably. 
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that: 

(1)  ...  the  professional  is  bound  by  a  norm  of  service 
and  a  code  of  ethics  to  represent  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  his  clients,  whereas  the  bureaucrat's 
foremost  responsibility  is  to  represent  and  promote 
the  interests  of  his  organization; 

(2)  The  bureaucratic  official  authority  rests  on 
a  legal  contract  backed  by  formal  sanctions,  but 
the  professional's  authority  is  rooted  in  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  technical  expertness. 

(3)  ...the  bureaucrat'c  decisions  are  expected 
to  be  governed  by  disciplined  compliance  with 
directives  from  superiors,  whereas  the  professional's 
are  to  be  governed  by  internalized  professional 
standards. 

(4)  The  actions  of  the  professional  expert,  therefore, 
are  under  the  ultimate  control  of  his  peers  who  have 
the  same  specialized  skills  as  he,  whereas  control 
over  the  bureaucrat's  action  is  exercised  by  super¬ 
iors  in  the  organization  whose  technical  skills  tend 

to  differ  from  his.  ^ 

Taken  together,  these  differences  are  often 
reflected  in  a  conflict  between  bureaucratic  and  profess¬ 
ional  orientations.^  The  importance  of  this  issue  is 


^Ibid.  t  pp.  244-245. 

~^Blau  and  Scott,  Formal  Organizations, 
p.  246.  They  stated  that:  "These  conflicts  usually 
find  expression  in  contrasting  orientations  of  employees; 
some  adopt  management  as  their  major  reference 
group,  and  others,  their  professional  colleagues.  " 


. 
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readily  appreciated  within  the  literature.  Hughes 

observed  conflict  between  itinerants  and  the  homeguard  in 

several  different  work  situations.  ^  Francis  and  Stone  , 

in  their  study  of  a  public  employment  agency,  distinguished 

41 

between  service  and  procedural  orientations.  Gouldner, 
on  the  other  hand,  contrasted  a  cosmopolitan  orientation 
with  that  of  a  local  orientation  in  his  study  of  a  college 
faculty.  ^ 

Of  special  interest  to  this  study  was  Blau  and 

Scott’s  conclusion  that  a  professional  oriented  individual 

tends  to  be  less  attached  to  the  organization,  more 

critical  of  its  operations,  and  less  confined  by  adminis- 

43 

trative  procedure  than  a  procedural  oriented  line  man. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  judging  from  this  description, 


40 

Everett  C.  Hughes,  Men  and  Their  Work 
(Glencoe,  Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1958),  pp.  31,  129-- 
130,  136. 

41 

Francis  and  Stone,  Service  and  Procedure  in 
Bureauc  racy. 

4^Alvin  W.  Gouldner,  "Cosmopolitans  and  Locals, 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  2  (1957),  pp.  281-306. 

4^Blau  and  Scott,  Formal  Organization,  p.  246. 
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that  the  more  service  oriented  individual  is  more  loosely 

attached  to  the  system  and  would  therefore  be  best 

equipped  to  play  a  role  of  change  agent  within  the  organi- 
44 

zation.  More  specifically,  one  could  suspect  a  positive 
relationship  between  service  orientation  and  a  change 
orientation. 


Differential  Attitudes  Toward  Change 
The  literature  seems  to  indicate  that  there 
is  a  relationship  between  an  individual's  work  orientation 
and  his  attitude  toward  change.  ^5  For  example  ,  Merton 
has  associated  a  procedural  orientation  with  resistance 
to  change.  He  put  it  this  way: 


^The  explanation  of  change  (change  agent)  and 
its  importance  within  an  organization  can  be  found  in  the 
following  section  labelled  "Differential  Attitudes  Toward 
Change.  " 

Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  pp.  99-100; 
Argyris,  The  Impact  of  Budgets  on  People,  p.  14; 
Golembiewski ,  Organizing  Men  and  Power:  Patterns 
of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff  Models,  pp.  69-70. 


. 
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Adherence  to  rules  originally  conceived  as 
a  means  becomes  transformed  into  an  end 
in  itself.  .  .  This  emphasis,  resulting  from  the 
displacement  of  the  original  goals,  develops 
into  rigidities  and  an  inability  to  adjust 
readily.  ^6 

Alternatively,  the  more  service  oriented 

individuals  were  seen  as  less  concerned  with  rules 

and  regulations  and  therefore  welcomed  change  that 

'would  help  them  reach  their  goals  more  effectively. 

Generally  speaking,  the  relationship  between  different 

work  orientations  and  attitudes  toward  change  can  be 

readily  reflected  in  an  analysis  of  the  professional 

specialist  versus  the  bureaucrat.  The  specialists, 

by  virtue  of  their  close  association  with  professions, 

are  more  loosely  attached  to  the  rules  and  regulations 

inherent  in  a  burearcracy  than  are  many  of  the  more 

47 

procedurally  oriented  line  personnel.  This  differential 


46Rc>bert  K.  Merton,  Social  Theory  and  Social 
Structure  (Glencoe,  Ill.:  The  Free  Press,  1957),  p.  123. 
See  also,  Peter  Blau,  Bureaucracy  in  Modern  Society 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1956  ),  p.  33. 

4?Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  91.  In  a  plant 
called  Milo,  Dalton  observed  that  the  staff  personnel 
had  greater  professional  sentiments  than  did  the  line. 
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degree  of  attachment  to  the  organization  rules  and  proced¬ 
ures  is  bound  to  reflect  opposing  attitudes  on  change.  For 
example,  introduction  of  change  in  an  organization  will 
more  often  than  not  impinge  on  its  established  rules  and 
procedures.  To  be  expected,  the  line  personnel,  being 
more  concerned  with  strict  adherence  to  these  rules  and 
procedures,  will  likely  exhibit  a  greater  tendency  to  resist 
the  change  than  the  more  professionally  oriented  specialists.  ^8 
Certainly,  a  justifiable  argument  could  be  made  for  staff's 
greater  affinity  toward  change  than  that  of  the  line's.  One 
might  recall  from  the  previous  discussion  that  a  more 

professional  oriented  personnel  view  rules  and  regulations 

49 

as  a  means  for  attaining  orgaizational  goals.  It  could 
be  logically  derived,  therefore,  that  any  change. in  rules  and 
regulations  not  detrimental  to  their  organizational  goals  would 
meet  with  little  resistance.  Alternatively,  however,  the  more 


^Albert  h.  Rubenstein  and  Chadwick  J.  Haber- 
stroh ,  Some  Theories  of  Organization  (Homewood,  Illinois: 
Richard  D.  Irwin  Inc.  ,  1966),  pp.  287-288.  They  explained 
that  any  change  of  established  patterns  will  result  in 
resistance  to  change  in  bureaucratic  oriented  individuals. 
They  noted  that  this  resistance  could  only  be  diminished 
by  inducing  a  complimentary  change  in  the  attitudes, 
perceptions,  cognitions  and  behaviors  of  these  types  of 
people. 

49 


Chapter  IV,  pp.  66-67. 
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bureaucratic  or  procedurally  oriented  line  were  seen  to 

view  the  fulfillment  of  rules  and  procedures  as  goals  in 

themself.  As  a  result,  any  changes  affecting  these 

procedures  will  likely  meet  with  strong  resistance. 

The  different  types  of  functions  staff  and  line 

perform  in  an  organization  can  also  contribute  to  their 

different  attitudes  toward  change.  For  example,  the  staff 

people  are  usually  concerned  with  a  small  specialized  seg- 

51 

ment  of  the  total  operation.  Since  their  sole  purpose  is 
to  organize  and  improve  on  their  specialized  area,  they 
are  of  necessity,  change  oriented.  ^  Thompson  explained 


~^IbidL,  ,  pp.  66-67. 

~^Refer  to  Chapter  III,  pp.  48-49. 

CO 

D  Contemporary  organizations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  organizations 
must  be  able  to  adapt  to  environmental  change  to  be 
effective.  As  a  result,  recent  years  have  witnessed  an 
increasing  emphasis  placed  on  the  professionally  oriented 
staff  personnel.  For  a  normative  discussion  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  change  and  change  oriented  personnel  in  a  growing  organi¬ 
zation,  see  W.  G.  Bennis,  "A  New  Role  for  the  Behavioral 
Sciences:  Effecting  Organizational  Change,  "  Almini strati ve 
Science  Quarterly  8  (1963),  pp.  125-165;  W.  G.  Bennis, 

K.  D.  Benne,  and  R.  Chin,  The  Planning  of  Change  (New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1961);  F.  C.  Mann  and  F.  W. 

Neww,  Managing  Major  Change  in  Organizations  (Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan:  Foundations  for  Research  on  Human  Behavior,  1961). 
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that: 


.  .  .innovation  is  very  much  a  specialist  function, 
not  only  because  new  progress  comes  from 
specialist  organizations  and  educational  curri¬ 
cula,  but  also  because  they  are  suggested  by 
the  interpretation  of  incoming  raw  data,  an 
activity  which  of  necessity  is  specialized.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  line  official’s  work 
is  usually  simplified  under  stable  conditions.  Often 
a  line  man  is  responsible  for  supervising  an  operation 
that  contains  several  specialized  areas.  Hence,  the 
job  is  highly  simplified  if  all  the  different  specialized 
sections  are  held  constant.  It  can  be  easily  appreciated 
therefore,  that  a  change  introduced  by  one  of  the  staff 
personnel  may  be  but  an  added  burden  on  the  line  man's 
back.  54 


These  differences  in  orientation  can  produce 
tension  between  the  two  groups.  For  example,  line 
will  develop  tensions  in  the  form  of  fears  of  staff 


53 

Thompson,  Modern  Organization,  p.  84. 

^Golembiewski ,  Organizing  Men  and  Power, 
pp.  69-70.  He  noted  further  that  some  other  forces 
supporting  line's  desire  for  stability  are:  inertia  of 
habit,  fear  of  the  strange,  and  suspicion  of  the  untried. 
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5  c. 

innovations.  Robert  Dubin  briefly  summarized  three 

explanations  for  the  line's  fear  when  he  said: 

In  view  of  their  longer  experience,  presumably 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  their  greater 
renumeration  they  fear  being  'shown  up'  before 
their  line  superiors  for  not  having  thought  of  the 
proces sual  refinements  themselves.  They  fear 
the  changes  in  methods  may  bring  personnel  changes 
which  will  threaten  the  break-up  of  cliques  and 
existing  informal  arrangements  and  quite  possibly 
reduce  their  area  of  authority.  Finally,  changes 
in  techniques  may  expose  forbidden  practices  and 
departmental  inefficiency.  56 

These  fears  become  dysfunctional  with  respect  to  the 

staff  and  line  relationship.  Line  will  often  reveal 

57 

their  fears  in  the  form  of  resistance  to  staff  advice. 


5  5 

Joseph  A.  Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations, 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  ,  1965),  p.  360.  He 
explained:  "In  general,  it  seems  that  the  less  involved  a 
person  is  in  planning  a  change,  and  the  less  he  knows  about 
its  purpose  and  meaning,  the  likelier  he  is  to  feel  such  a 
change  as  a  hazard  to  his  security.  Seeing  staff  as  the 
fountainhead  of  this  threat,  the  line  manager's  negative 
feelings  about  staff  as  a  threat  to  his  security  can  readily 
be  understood.  " 

5  6 

Dubin,  Human  Relations  in  Administration,  p.  205. 
The  original  source  of  Dubin's  three  points  was  Dalton,  "Conflicts 
Between  Staff  and  Line  Managerial  Officers,  "  pp.  342-351.  See 
also,  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  100. 

5  7 

Richard  P.  Calhoon,  Personnel  Management  and 
Supervision,  p.  4L  Calhoon  has  noted  that  line  will  resist 
staff  advice  when  their  ".  .  .  proposals  cause  additional  work 
for  the  line,  differ  from  line  wishes,  seemingly  complicate 
personnel  relations,  reveal  malpractices  of  the  line,  or 
merely  constitute  change.  " 
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Further  research  could  reveal  a  link  between 
line's  resistance  to  staff  advice  and  Festinger's  theory 

C  O 

of  cognitive  dissonance.  For  instance,  Festinger  and 
his  associates  demonstrated  that  when  incompatible  or 
dissonant  cognitive  elements  are  in  a  person's  awareness, 
tensions  will  develop  within  him  that  induce  him  to  act  in 

5  9 

such  a  fashion  that  the  dissonance  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 
Likewise,  since  staff  advice  is  bound  to  reflect  their  desire 
for  change  and  since  this  attitude  runs  contrary  to  line's 
desire  for  stability,  it  could  be  hypothesized  that  disson¬ 
ance  develops .  ^ ®  In  fact,  further  research  could  reveal 


^L.  Festinger,  A  Theory  of  Cognitive  Disson¬ 
ance  (Evanston,  Ill.:  Row,  Peterson,  1965).  See  also, 

John  A.  Seiler,  Systems  Analysis  in  Organizational  Behavior 
(Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  ,  1967),  pp. 

55-5  6. 

5  9 

Festinger,  A  Theory  of  Cognitive  Dissonance, 
p.  3.  The  basic  propositions  of  his  dissonance  theory  are: 

"  (1)  The  existence  of  dissonance,  being  psychologically 
uncomfortable,  will  motivate  the  person  to  try  to  reduce 
the  dissonance  and  achieve  consonance.  (2)  When  disso¬ 
nance  is  present,  in  addition  to  trying  to  reduce  it,  the 
person  will  actively  avoid  situations  and  information  which 
would  likely  increase  the  dissonance.  " 

^Chapter  iv,  pp.  78-81.  It  was  revealed  that 
staff  were  often  concerned  with  change.  As  a  result,  it 
is  feasible  that  they  would  inculcate  an  atmosphere  of 
innovation  in  their  advice. 


- 
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that  line  resistance  to  staff  advice  is  simply  line's  attempt 
at  removing  the  dissonance. 

To  return  to  the  point  at  hand,  the  line  people  will 
often  justify  their  resistance  on  the  grounds  that  staff  advice 
is  not  always  reliable  since  the  specialist  is  often  so  involved 
with  his  specialty  that  he  cannot  see  the  objectives  of  the 
enterprise  as  a  whole.  ^  To  be  expected  staff  will  become 

/  7 

impatient  and  frustrated  with  line's  resistance  to  their  ideas. 

Their  frustration  is  often  revealed  in  complaints  such  as: 

line  management  resists  our  ideas;  they  attempt  to  retard 

progress;  the  line  people  that  need  specialized  advice  hesitate 

to  ask  for  it;  and  the  line  people  that  do  ask  for  advice  often 

63 

reject  many  of  our  suggestions. 


and  Practi 


^Theo  Haimann,  Professional  Management  Theory 
ce  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1962),  p.  214, 


62 

For  a  typical  example  involving  an  accountant  and 
a  line  manager,  see  Keith  Davis,  Human  Relations  At  Work 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1957),  p.  14. 


Haimann,  Professional  Management- -Theory  and 
Practice,  p.  213.  For  a  most  revealing  example  demonstrating 
the  lack  of  understanding  between  the  line  and  staff  groups 
as  a  result  of  their  different  orientations  toward  change,  it 
would  be  worthwhile  referring  to  Argyris,  The  Impact  of 
Budgets  on  People,  p.  14.  He  observed  that  the  change 
oriented  staff  in  a  budget  department  felt  that  they  must 
constantly  strive  to  improve  the  goods  and  make  the  plant 
better.  He  noted  that  this  type  of  orientation  conflicted 
with  the  procedurally  oriented  line  personnel  who  emphasized 
stability. 


- 
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Summary 

The  concept  of  work  orientation  formed  the 
foundation  for  the  analysis  of  this  chapter.  A  review 
of  the  literature,  in  isolation  of  the  staff -line  concept, 
indicated  that  individuals  within  an  organization  can,  and 
in  fact  do,  exhibit  different  work  orientations.  Further, 
the  different  types  of  orientations  were  classified  as 
either  service  oriented,  procedurally  oriented,  or  some 
mixture  of  the  two  types.  Essentially,  the  differentiating 
factor  between  the  two  extreme  types  is  that  the  service 
oriented  individual  is  concerned  with  service  to  clients 
whereas  the  procedurally  oriented  individual  is  concerned 
with  adherence  to  organizational  procedures.  Hence,  those 
personnel  that  are  procedurally  oriented  perceive  themselves 
and  others  as  subordinate  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  those  personnel  who  are  service 
oriented  feel  that  the  system's  rules  and  procedures  can  be 
subordinated  to  their  own  analysis  of  the  situational  factors. 

Abasic  conflict  situation  was  recognized  when 
service  oriented  individuals  interacted  with  procedurally 
oriented  people  in  an  organizational  setting.  The  pinnacle 
of  the  conflict  seemed  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  the  service 
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oriented  individuals  would  stimulate  organizational  and 
operational  changes,  if  in  so  doing,  they  could  satisfy 
their  goals  more  effectively.  Alternatively,  the  more 
procedurally  oriented  individuals  often  perceived  organ¬ 
izational  rules  and  procedures  as  ends -in-themselves 
and  resisted  any  attempts  to  change  them.  This  differ¬ 
ential  attitude  toward  change  is  easily  identified  in 
university,  hospital,  military  and  industrial  organizations. 
For  instance,  industrial  organizations  are  composed  of 
change  oriented  professionals  or  specialists  (i.  e.  engineers, 
accountants,  etc.  )  who  are  constantly  attempting  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  their  professions.  Interacting  with 
these  specialists  are  the  non-professional  bureaucrats 
or  line  managers  who  resist  changes  that  affect  their  status 
quo.  As  a  result,  a  basic  conflict  situation  prevails. 

The  line  managers  often  exhibit  tensions  when  the 
specialists  attempt  to  change  existing  procedures  in  the 
line's  area  of  control.  Often  these  tensions  reveal  the  line's 
fear  of  change  itself.  For  example,  the  procedurally  oriented 
manager  fears  that  changes  in  their  rules  and  procedures 
could  cause  a  break  up  of  cliques  and  existing  informal 
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arrangements  and  quite  possibly  reduce  their  area  of 
authority.  Further,  they  fear  that  this  type  of  change  may 
expose  forbidden  practices  and  departmental  inefficiencies. 
To  be  expected,  the  line  managers  resist  the  specialist's 
attempt  to  implement  change  and  thereby  provoke  tensions 
and  frustrations  within  them. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  line  managers 
resistance  to  changes  suggested  by  the  specialists  could 
be  directly  related  to  Festinger's  theory  of  cognitive 
dissonance.  In  this  regard,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
line's  resistance  to  staff  advice  was  simply  their  attempt 
at  removing  dissonance  that  develops  because  of  their 
orientation  toward  stability. 

Superimposed  on  this  basic  conflict  situation 
between  procedurally  and  service  oriented  groups  is  the 
staff-line  model  of  organization.  The  literature  seemed 
to  indicate  that  a  specialist  or  professional  fell  within 
the  staff  group  and  a  bureaucrat  fell  within  the  line  group. 
More  specifically,  service  oriented  people  were  often 
labelled  staff  while  procedurally  oriented  people  were  often 


labelled  line. 


It  is  appreciated,  however,  that  not  all  staff 
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and  line  will  necessarily  display  a  service  or  procedural 
orientation  respectively. 

An  important  consideration  at  this  point  in  the 
analysis  is  whether  or  not  an  organization's  subscription 
to  the  staff-line  concept  allieviates  or  intensifies  the  basic 
conflict  situation  resulting  from  the  different  work  orient¬ 
ations  of  the  specialist  and  line.  More  specifically,  does 
the  staff-line  model  of  relationships  relate  to  the  actual 
behavior  of  the  service  and  procedural  personnel  in  such 
a  fashion  that  it  assists  in  closing  the  gap  between  their 
opposing  orientations  to  change?  Alternatively,  does 
organizational  adherence  to  the  staff-line  concept  create 
more  conflict  and  problems  between  the  two  groups? 

To  explore  such  questions  as  those  mentioned  above, 
an  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  found  within  staff-line 
organizations  will  be  attempted  in  Chapter  V.  For  purposes 
of  organizing  some  of  the  thoughts  put  forth  in  the  literature 
regarding  staff  and  line  conflict,  the  following  three  variables 
will  be  developed:  (1)  Social  Background  Differences;  (Z ) 
Increased  Specialization;  and  (3)  Authority  Relationships. 


CHAPTER  V 


SOCIAL  BACKGROUND  DIFFERENCES, 

TECHNOLOGY  AND  AUTHORITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Introduction 

As  revealed  in  Chapter  III,  the  staff-line  concept 
attempts  to  define  a  relationship  between  the  different 
organizational  people.  Of  interest  here  is  the  question: 

Does  the  use  of  this  staff-line  relationship  intensify  or 
reduce  the  basic  conflict  between  the  service  and  proced- 
urally  oriented  people?  To  shed  insight  into  such  a  question, 
this  chapter  will  examine  the  literature  in  an  attempt  to 
document  some  of  the  problems  that  result  in  a  staff -line 
organization.  In  particular,  this  chapter  will  review 
staff-line  problems  as  reflected  in  the  following  three 
variables: 

(1)  Social  Background  Differences:  Under  this  variable  , 
differences  in  age,  education,  professional  consciousness, 
and  social  antipathies  between  staff  and  line  reflect;  and 
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possibly  compound  the  basic  conflict  situation  resulting 
from  their  different  work  orientations.  ^ 

(2)  Increased  Specialization:  Increasing  use  of  complex 

technology  in  industry  has  stimulated  a  rapid  growth  in 

the  size  of  staff  organizations.  ^  As  a  result,  staff  and 

line  are  forced  to  interact  with  each  other  on  a  more 

regular  basis.  This  increasing  amount  of  interplay 

between  the  two  groups  amplifies  the  basic  differences 

between  staff  and  line  and  thereby  intensifies  the 

3 

conflict  situation. 


^Golembi ewski ,  Organizing  Men  and  Power:  Patterns 
of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff  Models;  Melville  Dalton,  "Conflicts 
Between  Staff  and  Line  Managerial  Officers,  "  pp.  125-132; 
Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage;  Litterer,  The  Analysis*  >of  Organ¬ 
izations;  Lyman  W.  Porter  and  Mildred  M.  Henry,  "Job 
Attitudes  in  Management:  Perceptions  of  the  Importance  of 
Certain  Personality  Traits  as  a  Function  of  Line  Versus 
Staff  Type  of  Job,  "  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  48  (Oct¬ 
ober*,  1964),  pp.  305-309;  Haimann,  Professional  Management, 
Theory  and  Practice,  p.  213. 

George,  The  History  of  Management  Thought,  pp. 
93-94;  Ralph  C.  Davis,  The  Fundamentals  of  Top  Management, 
p.  232;  Koontz  and  O’Donnell,  Principles  of  Management, 
p.  270. 


^Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  pp.  359- 
372;  Theo  Haimann,  Professional  Management  Theory  and 
Practice,  pp.  213-214;  Learned  and  Sproat,  Organization 
Theory  and  Policy  --Notes  for  Analysis  (Homewood,  Illinois: 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1966),  pp.  44-46;  Herbert  G.  Hicks, 
The  Management  of  Organizations,  pp.  346-348. 
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(3)  Authority  Relationships:  With  the  growth  and 

increased  importance  of  the  staff  function  in  industry, 

staff  often  assume  positions  of  authority  within  their 

areas  of  specialization.  ^  Staff's  attainment  of  authority 

within  the  organizational  setting  necessitates  a  change 

in  the  relationships  of  the  traditional  staff  and  line 

5 

concept.  To  understand  this  change  in  their  rela¬ 
tionship  and  the  problems  that  result,  this  chapter 
will  utilize  the  concept  of  role  conflict. 

Ultimately,  if  a  review  of  the  problems 
reflected  in  the  above  three  variables  shows  that  more 


^Refer  to  Chapter  III,  pp.  51-52.  See  also, 

Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Authority,  C.  A.  Myers  and 
John  G.  Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff  in  Industrial  Relations,  " 
p.  309;  Mason  Haire,  ed.  Organization  Theory  in  Industrial 
Practice  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  ,  1962), 
pp.  5-6. 

^McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff  in  Modern  Industry, 
in  Management  and  the  Computer,  ed.  by  George  P.  Schultz 
and  Thomas  L.  Whisler  (New  York:  The  Free  Press  of 
Glencoe  ,  I960),  pp.  114-115;  Louis  A.  Allen,  Management 
and  Organization  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.  ,  1958),  p.  199;  Merten  J.  Mandeville,  "Organizational 
Authority,  "  in  Current  Issues  and  Emerging  Concepts  in 
Management,  ed.  by  Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1962),  p.  202;  Hall  H.  Logan,  "Line  and 
Staff:  An  Obsolete  Concept?",  pp.  26-27. 
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conflict  exists  between  staff  and  line  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  their  different  work  orientations,  one  could 
assume  that  the  staff-line  concept  intensifies  the  basic 
conflict  between  the  service  and  procedurally  oriented 
people.  This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  feasible  to 
reconcile  that  the  staff-line  concept  does  not  describe 
the  real  behavior  of  the  generalist  and  specialist  nor 
their  actual  relationship  to  each  other.  To  attain  a 
position  that  the  above  statements  can  be  considered 
objectively,  this  chapter  will  begin  its  analysis  with 
the  first  of  the  three  variables  proviously  mentioned; 
social  background  differences  and  continue  to  explore 
the  variables  of  increased  technology  and  authority 
relationships. 


Social  Background  Differences 
A  major  source  of  tension  for  the  staff-line 
relationship  lies  in  differences  in  age,  education, 
professional  consciousness  ,  and  general  social 


behavior.  ^  Dalton's  study  of  three  industrial  firms  is 
probably  the  most  revealing  empirical  study  attempted 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  conflict  that  results 
from  these  four  areas  of  cultural  differences.  ^  For  this 
reason,  heavy  reliance  will  be  made  on  the  results  of  his 
work.  An  individual  examination  of  each  of  these  social 
background  differences  (age,  education,  professional 


^Golembiewski,  Organizing  Men  and  Power: 
Patterns  of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff  Models;  Melville 
Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line  Managerial 
Officers,  "  pp.  125-132;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage; 
Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations. 

^Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  2.  "The  case 
materials  of  the  study  were  drawn  from  four  firms 
located  in  or  adjacent  to  Magnesiz,  a  city  of  Mobile 
Acres,  a  heavily  industrialized  region  of  Central  United 
States.  Three  of  the  companies  are  factories:  the 
Milo  Fractionating  Center,  the  Fruhling  Works,  and  the 
Attica  Assembly  Company;  the  fourth,  Rambeau  Mart, 
is  a  department  store.  All  units  of  corporations  with 
home  offices  located  outside  Mobile  Acres.  The 
Fruhling  firm  has  a  total  work  force  fluctuating  around 
20,  000;  Milo,  around  8,  000;  Attica,  2,  600;  and 
Rambeau,  upwards  of  400.  "  Golembiews ki ,  Organizing 
Men  and  Power:  Patterns  of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff 
Models,  p.  74.  Golembiewski  noted  that  the  concept 
'culture'  refers  to  the  sum  total  of  the  ways  of  living 
that  are  developed  by  a  group  of  humans. 
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consciousness,  and  general  social  behavior)  will  demon¬ 
strate  how  they  can  cause  personality  clashes  between 
the  line  and  staff  personnel.  ^  It  is  appreciated  that 
these  personality  clashes  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  effecting  staff  and  line  relations  in 
contemporary  organizations.  The  rapid  rate  of  staff 
growth  results  in  more  staff-line  interplay  which  has 
the  effect  of  bringing  their  cultural  differences  to  the 
surface  where  they  become  a  paramount  factor  of  unsat¬ 
isfactory  staff-line  relations. 


Education 


It  has  been  observed  that  usually  staff  personnel 
have  higher  educational  qualifications  than  those  of  the 


Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  87.  For  a 
study  of  different  personality  traits  between  line  and 
staff,  see  Lyman  W.  Porter  and  Mildred  M.  Henry, 

"Job  Attitudes  in  Management:  VI  Perceptions  of  the 
Importance  of  Certain  Personality  Traits  as  a  Function 
of  Line  Versus  Staff  Type  of  Job,  "  pp.  305-309; 
Behavioral  Research  Service,  General  Electric  Company, 
Motive  Patterns  of  Managers  and  Specialists  (New  York: 
General  Electric  Company,  I960). 
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line.  ^  A  positive  explanation  of  this  phenomena  is 
that  staff  personnel  usually  require  a  fair  amount  of 
higher  education  to  supply  them  with  the  background 
needed  to  handle  a  highly  specialized  segment  of  the 
organization.  As  observed  in  Chapter  II,  the  growth^ 
of  specialized  areas  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the 
company.^  Therefore,  as  the  different  specialized 
requirements  evolve  with  the  company  growth,  manage¬ 
ment  find  themselves  short  of  people  with  the  specialized 
training  necessary  to  handle  them.  As  a  result, 
they  are  forced  to  recruit  young  specialized  personnel 
from  the  different  educational  institutions  that  supply 
instructions  in  the  different  specialized  areas.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
line  people  have  more  or  less  always  existed  and  can 


^Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  87-88.  "Milo's 
group  of  36  staff  heads,  assistants,  and  staff  specialists 
had  an  average  of  15.  2  years  of  schooling  as  compared 
with  the  13.  8  years  for  the  36  line  superintendents  who, 
however,  had  more  schooling  than  their  line  subordinates. 
This  difference  was  statistically  significant  at  better  than 
the  one  percent  level.  The  270  non-supervisory  staff 
personnel  with  an  average  of  13.1  years,  had  more 
schooling  than  all  line  groups  but  the  superintendents.  " 

^Refer  to  Chapter  II,  p.  21-22. 
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be  learned  from  within  the  organization.  They  usually 

have  more  experience  with  the  company  than  the  younger 

staff  that  are  hired,  but  often  much  less  education. 

This  education  gap  creates  tensions  between 

the  line  and  staff  personnel.  It  is  seen  as  contributing 

to  a  feeling  of  superiority  among  the  staff  personnel 

and  a  feeling  of  resentment  by  the  line  managers.  ^ 

Dalton  cited  two  ways  in  which  the  staff  people  indicated 

their  superior  attitude  to  the  line.  First,  the  staff 

emitted  an  attitude  of  smugness  about  their  training 

12 

that  irked  the  line  supervisors.  Second,  the  staff 

demonstrated  an  attitude  that  their  higher  education 

should  place  them  above  the  line  with  respect  to  more 

13 

rapid  promotions  and  greater  financial  rewards. 


^Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  p.  362; 
Melville  Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line  Managerial 
Officers ,  ", 

1 2 

Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  88.  Dalton  observed 
this  attitude  of  smugness  in  the  chemists  at  a  plant  called 
F  ruhling. 


l^Ibid.  ,  p.  89.  He  explained  that:  "Usually  selected 
because  of  their  outstanding  academic  records,  staff  new¬ 
comers  believe  their  contributions  are  indispensible,  and 
they  expect  quick  advancement.  " 
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In  retaliation',  line  people  developed  strong  feelings  of 

resentment  toward  the  staff,  which  was  often  released 

in  the  form  of  name  calling.  ^ 

This  educational  gap  can  contribute  to  another 

conflict  situation  between  the  two  groups.  The  staff, 

being  more  highly  educated  than  the  line,  will  often 

communicate  with  the  line  in  a  highly  academic  and 

professional  language  that  the  line  cannot  always  under- 
1 5 

stand.  As  a  result,  line's  resentment  for  staff  personnel 
is  heightened.  They  will  often  voice  their  resentment  in 
the  form  of  resistance  to  staff  advice.  A  typical  complaint 
justifying  this  resistance  would  be  ".  .  .that  the  advice  of 
staff,  is  academic,  theoretical,  unrealistic. 


^Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line 
Managerial  Officers,  "  p.  127.  "Line  officers  in  these 
plants  often  referred  to  staff  personnel  (especially  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  auditing,  production  planning,  industrial 
engineering,  and  industrial  relations  staff)  as  'college 
punks',  'sliderules  ' ,  'crackpots',  'pretty  boys  ' ,  and 
'chairwarmers '.  " 

^Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  88.  Staff's 
superior  verbal  capacity  enhanced  their  feeling  of 
superiority  over  the  line.  Dalton  said:  "Quicker  in 
argument,  he  holds  in  contempt  line  personnel  who  grope 
for  words  or  mispronounce  and  misuse  them.  " 

^Haimann,  Professional  Management,  Theory 
and  Practice,  p.  213. 
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Age 

The  age  discrepancy  between  staff  and  line 

has  been  considered  as  another  source  of  tension  between 

1 7 

the  two  groups.  Dalton  demonstrated  this  age  difference 

empirically  when  he  showed  that  the  average  age  of  staff 

personnel  in  a  company  was  significantly  less  than  that 
1  R 

of  the  line.  He  noted  that  this  age  gap  was  significant 
in  staff-line  antagonisms.  For  example,  age  conflict 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  older  line  officer's  disapp¬ 
roval  of  receiving  instructions  from  the  staff  who  were 
so  much  younger  than  themselves.  ^  It  is  conceivable 


17 

Chapter  V,  p.  96.  The  explanation  given  for 
the  education  difference  between  staff  and  line  could 
also  explain  the  age  discrepancy. 

1 8 

Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  89.  Dalton 
observed  at  Milo  that:  "The  thirty-six  staff  heads, 
assistants  and  staff  specialists  had  a  mean  age  of 
42.  9  years.  This  was  significantly  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  48.  7  years  for  all  line  superintendents.  Even 
more  significant  was  61  general  foremen  averaged  50 
years  and  93  first-line  foremen  48.  5  years  as  compared 
to  270  ambitious,  salaried,  non-supervisory  staff  who 
averaged  31  years.  " 

^Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line 
Managerial  Officers,  "  p.  217.  For  a  discussion  on 
age  conflict,  see  E.  A.  Ross,  Principles  of  Sociology 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton- Century  Co.  ,  1938),  pp.  238-248. 
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that  this  type  of  line  attitude  would  not  be  conducive 
to  line's  complete  utilization  of  staff  advice.  In  fact, 
Dalton  observed  that  quite  often  the  line  were  amused 
by  many  staff  ideas.  ^  The  staff,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  expended  much  energy  on  the  formulation  of  their 
ideas,  became  extremely  disillusioned  and  frustrated 
to  find  their  contributions  were  made  fun  of.  ^  As  a 
result,  disharmony  developed  between  the  two  groups. 


^Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  89.  The  age 
dispute  is  well  exemplified  in  a  statement  by  Fred  Haupet, 
an  assistant  staff  head  who  said:  "We're  always  in  hot 
water  with  these  old  guys  in  the  line.  You  can't  tell  them 
a  damn  thing.  They're  bullheaded  as  hell!  Most  of  the 
time  we  offer  a  suggestion  it's  either  laughed  at  or  not 
considered  at  all.  The  same  idea  in  the  mouth  of  some 
old  codger  in  the  line'd  get  a  round  of  applause.  They 
treat  us  like  kids.  " 

21 

1Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line 
Managerial  Officers,  "  p.  127.  Dalton  observed  from 
his  study  that  the  younger,  less  experienced  staff  officers 
would  become  the  most  frustrated.  He  explained  that: 
"Often  selected  by  the  organization  because  of  their 
outstanding  academic  records,  they  had  entered  industry 
with  the  belief  that  they  had  much  to  contribute,  and  that 
their  efforts  would  win  early  recognition  and  rapid 
advancement.  Certainly  they  had  no  thought  that  their 
contributions  would  be  in  any  degree  unwelcome.  "  For 
a  typical  example  of  this  type  of  naivete  found  in  young 
research  engineers,  see  John  Mills,  The  Engineer  in 
Society  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  ,  1946). 
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Professional  Consciousnes s 

The  difference  between  the  professional  consci¬ 
ousness  of  staff  and  line  has  been  considered  another  source 
of  tension.  Dalton  found  that  staff  were  closer,  more  involved 
and  sensitive  to  their  profession  than  were  the  line.  The 
staff  group  would  demonstrate  a  superior  attitude  over 
the  line  because  of  their  affiliation  with  a  profession.  ^ 

This  attitude  humiliated  many  of  the  less  skilled  line  and 
resulted  in  personality  clashes.  ^ 

Strict  adherence  to  professional  values  in 
higher  staff  personnel  can  result  in  still  another  type 
of  conflict  situation.  ^  The  selection  of  top  staff  members 


?  7 

Gouldner,  "Cosmopolitans  and  Locals,  "  pp. 

281-306. 

^Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  91.  Dalton 
observed  in  Milo  that:  "Professional  sentiments  were 
shared  by  all  the  engineers,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by 
all  staff  members  with  specialized  training,  even  in  some 
cases  where  the  specialty  was  not  being  used,  as  with  a 
salary  rate  expert  who  had  a  B.  S.  degree  in  geology. 

We  saw  how  this  feeling  among  even  routine  chemists 
snapped  the  staff-line  tie  and  brought  humiliation  to  the 
technicians.  " 

^Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations, 

pp.  362-363. 
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are  usually  made  by  a  line  executive  who  looks  at  things 
from  a  line  point  of  view  with  little  concern  for  professional 
values  and  standards.  As  a  result,  the  higher  a  staff 
man  moves  upward  in  the  staff  department,  the  more  his 
future  rewards  are  dependent  on  his  conforming  to  line's 
expectations.  Thus,  the  upper  staff  executives  develop 
a  different  set  of  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  than 
their  professional  colleague  subordinates  who  maintain 
their  professional  values  and  standards.  Hence,  internal 
staff  problems  can  develop.  The  lower  staff  people  see 
their  professional  colleague  superiors  as  "selling  out" 
in  the  sense  that  they  appear  more  willing  to  accede  to 
the  line  officer's  demands  at  the  expense  of  their  profess¬ 
ional  values.  2“* 

A  concluding  observation  on  this  aspect  of  staff's 

professional  consciousness  is  worth  noting.  Since  upper 

staff  accede  more  toward  the  line  point  of  view  than  do  the 

lower  staff,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  staff  problems 

2  6 

are  most  intense  at  the  lower  staff-line  levels. 


25Ibid.  , 

p.  363. 

26Ibid.  , 

p.  363. 
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Social  Distinction 


There  is  also  a  social  difference  between  line 
and  staff.  This  distinction  was  demonstrated  in  Dalton's 
study  when  he  found  that  the  staff  were  better  equipped 
and  more  concerned  with  their  dress,  poise,  ease  in 
meeting  people,  personal  grooming,  recreational  inter¬ 
ests,  etc.  ,  than  was  line.  This  social  difference  caused 

animosity  between  line  and  staff  groups,  especially  from 

2  7 

the  middle  line  down.  ' 


Below  the  level  of  superintendent  in  the  line 
there  was  relative  indifference  to  such  matters, 
often  from  necessity  as  well  as  disinclination. 
General  and  first-level  foremen  were  usually 
in  such  intimate  contact  with  production  that 
dust,  grime,  smears,  and  emergencies  prevented 
meticulous  dress.  The  surface  distinction  of 
'dirty'  and  'clean*  jobs  with  the  implied  status 
differences  inflated  the  self-esteem  of  staff 
people.  This  galled  the  two  levels  of  line  fore¬ 
men,  most  of  whom  had  no  objective  grounds  for 
feeling  inferior  in  terms  of  pay,  authority,  and 
contribution.  Nevertheless,  many  foremen  saw 
conspiracy  against  themselves  in  the  visible  sim¬ 
ilarities  of  staff  people  and  higher  line  managers. 


28 


These  and  other  social  antipathies  contribute  to  a 


barrier  between  the  two  groups.  The  resulting  outcome 


2  7 

Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  93. 
28Ibid.  ,  pp.  93-94. 
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is  increased  tension  and  frustration,  especially  for 
line  personnel.  ^ 

In  summary,  these  social  background  diff¬ 
erences  (education,  age,  professional  consciousness,  and 
social  antipathies)  were  seen  as  factors  contributing 
toward  tensions  between  the  staff  and  line  people. 

With  respect  to  educational  differences,  the 
staff  people  were  observed  to  exhibit  feelings  of  superior¬ 
ity  over  the  line  as  a  result  of  their  greater  training. 

To  be  expected,  the  line  people  developed  resentments 
toward  staff  and  retaliated  by  resisting  their  advice. 

In  return,  the  staff  people  became  antagonized  by  line's 
resistance  to  their  advice.  Thus,  a  potential  conflict 
situation  prevailed. 


^Ibid.  }  p.  94.  Dalton  gave  a  graphical  example 
of  the  tensions  that  social  differences  can  create  within  the 
line  when  he  quotes  one  foreman  as  having  said:  "There's 
a  lot  of  good  discussion  in  the  cafeteria.  I'd  like  to  get 
in  on  more  of  it  but  I  don't  like  to  go  there- -sometimes  I 
have  to  go.  Most  of  the  white  collar  people  (staff  officers) 
that  eat  there  are  stuck  up.  I've  been  introduced  three 
times  to  Svendsen  (engineer),  yet  when  I  meet  him  he 
pretends  to  not  know  me.  When  he  meets  me  on  the  street 
he  always  manages  to  be  looking  someplace  else.  God 
damn  such  people  as  that!  They  go  in  there  to  look 
around  and  see  how  somebody  is  dressed  or  to  talk  over 
the  hot  party  they  had  last  night.  Well,  that  kind  of  stuff 
don't  go  with  me.  I  haven't  any  time  to  put  on  airs  and  make 
out  I'm  somebody  I'm  not.  " 
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The  difference  in  the  age  of  the  two  groups 
was  also  seen  as  contributing  to  a  conflict  situation. 

The  older  line  would  not  readily  accept  advice  or  inst¬ 
ruction  from  the  younger,  less  experienced  staff.  As 
a  result,  staff  were  observed  as  highly  frustrated  with 
line's  resistance  to  their  ideas,  and  line  was  observed 
as  resentful  when  they  had  to  operate  under  staff  instru¬ 
ction. 

Also,  differences  in  professional  consciousness 
as  well  as  different  social  antipathies  were  observed  as 
two  more  factors  contributing  to  tensions  between  the  two 
groups.  With  respect  to  professional  consciousness,  tensions 
prevailed  because  staff  revealed  a  superior  attitude  over 
the  line  as  a  result  of  their  affiliation  with  a  profession. 
Likewise,  staff  demonstrated  a  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  line  as  a  result  of  their  greater  concern  for 
social  antipathies  such  as  dress,  poise,  personal  grooming, 
recreational  interests,  etc.  Since  the  line  resented  being 
relegated  to  an  inferior  status,  animosities  resulted. 

One  must  not  make  the  mistake,  however  of 
assuming  that  the  human  variable  as  was  reflected  in 


. 
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the  social  background  differences  is  the  only  variable 
that  reflects  staff  and  line  conflict.  In  fact,  the  conflict 
revealed  in  light  of  line  and  staff's  social  differences 
could  be  considered  intensified  by  changes  in  technology. 
More  specifically,  changes  in  the  amount  of  specialization. 


Increased  Specialization 

In  recent  years,  industry  has  witnessed  an 

increased  use  of  scientific  techniques  to  accomodate 

the  larger  and  hence  more  complex  organizational  oper  - 

ations.  ^  To  facilitate  the  complexities  resulting  from 

scientifically  based  operations,  more  specialized  person- 

31 

nel  are  required.  As  a  result,  pressure  is  applied  on 


^See  Chapter  III,  p.  49.  Claude  S.  George, 
The  History  of  Management  Thought,  pp.  93-94.  George 

■ .  ....  /— s 

observed  that  the  application  of  scientific  techniques  in 
management  had  its  beginning  as  far  back  as  Taylor's 
formulation  of  five  principles  of  management;  research, 
standards,  planning,  control  and  co-operation. 

31 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  specialization  of 
people  is  distinct  from  the  specialization  of  task.  This 
distinction  is  made  in  Thompson,  Modern  Organization, 
pp.  26-28.  He  explained  that  the  specialization  of  a 
person  results  when  the  individual  acquires  specialized 
skills  and  abilities  that  other  people  do  not  have  and 
could  not  attain  without  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
in  training.  In  fact,  he  noted  that  quite  often  these  skills 
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organizations  to  increase  their  number  of  staff.  Samuel 
E.  Hill  and  Frederick  Harbeson  indicated  some  evidence 
demonstrating  that  those  industries  having  the  highest 
rate  of  specialized  staff  growth  were  often  the  most 
successful.  32 

Several  studies  have  compared  the  rate  of  staff. 

growth  to  that  of  the  line,  and  found  that  the  number  of 

specialized  personnel  are  actually  growing  at  a  greater 

3  3 

rate  than  the  number  of  line  personnel.  Hence,  modern 


cannot  be  attained  within  the  organization.  They  are  often 
derived  from  educational  institutions,  (e.  g.  engineers 
trained  in  universities).  In  contrast  to  specialization 
of  people,  he  noted  that  specialization  of  task  has  to  do 
with  the  narrowing  of  activities  to  simple,  repetitive 
routines.  "It  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  microdivision 
of  labor,  as  for  example,  tightening  bolts  in  an  assembly 
line.  " 

32 

Samuel  E.  Hill  and  Frederick  Harbeson, 
Manpower  and  Innovation  in  American  Industry  (Industrial 
Relations  Center:  Princeton  University,  1959),  pp.  53-56; 
70-71. 

33 

For  example,  see  Ralph  C.  Davis,  The  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Top  Management,  p.  232.  Davis  makes  reference 
to  the  Law  of  Functional  Growth  when  he  states:  "The 
various  functions  of  an  organization  increase  in  scope  and 
complexity,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  and  the  technical 
requirements  for  their  proper  performance,  as  the  volume 
of  business  grows.  The  complexity  of  functional  relation- 
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organization  is  finding  itself  in  a  period  of  transition. 
Essentially,  the  percentage  of  specialists  within  todays' 
organizations  have  drastically  increased  in  relation  to 
the  days  when  the  staff-line  type  of  organization  was 
implemented. 

A  sample  survey  of  the  literature  revealed 
that  staff-line  conflict  will  develop  as  a  result  of 
the  shifting  proportions  of  these  two  organizational 


ships  tends  to  increase  in  geometric  progression  as  the 
volume  of  work  that  the  organization  must  handle  increases 
in  arithmetic  progression.  "  Since  staff  are  functionally 
related  to  line,  he  logically  deducted  that  the  staff  func¬ 
tions  grew  faster  than  the  line  organization.  Mason 
Haire,  "Biological  Models  and  Empirical  Histories  of 
the  Growth  of  Organizations"  in  Modern  Organization 
Theory,  ed.  by  Mason  Haire  (New  York:  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  Inc.  ,  1959),  p.  292.  Mason  Haire  discusses 
how  staff  grows  faster  by  referring  to  the  square-cube 
law.  Alton  Baker  and  Ralph  C.  Davis,  Ratio  of  Staff 
to  Line  Employees  and  Stages  of  Differentiation  of 
Staff  Function  (Bureau  of  Business  Research,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Research  Monograph  No.  72,  1954), 
p.  15.  The  Baker-Davis  study,  using  data  from  211 
companies  found  that  staff  grew  faster  than  line,  but 
their  relationship  was  linear.  Koontz  and  O'Donnell, 
Principles  of  Management  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1964),  p.  270.  They  suggested  the  rea¬ 
soning  for  this  greater  growth  of  staff  as  follows:  "The 
emphasis  on  planning  and  control,  with  their  requirements 
for  information,  the  growing  complexities  of  labour 
relations,  the  expansion  of  government  regulations,  and 
the  difficult  legal  and  accounting  problems  arising  from 
tax  legislation  have  argued  for  staff  assistance.  " 
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types.  ^  First  of  all,  the  presence  of  an  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  staff  will  necessarily  increase  the  number  of 
contacts  made  between  the  two  types  and  thereby  intensify 
the  conflict  resulting  from  their  social  differences.  ^ 

Second,  a  high  rate  of  staff  growth  may  be  such 
that  the  organization  cannot  adapt  fast  enough  and  thereby 
produce  a  situation  conducive  to  conflict.  For  example,  the 
rapidly  growing  staff  organizations  may  not  have  developed  a 
sufficient  number  of  hierarchial  positions  relative  to  the 

o  / 

line  organization.  This  can  have  the  effect  of  limiting 


34 

Herbert  G.  Hicks,  The  Management  of  Organi¬ 
zations,  pp.  346-348;  Litterer,  The  Analysis  of  Organiza¬ 
tions,  pp.  359-372;  Richard  P.  Calhoon,  Personnel  Mana¬ 
gement  and  Supervision,  pp.  40-41;  Theo  Haimann,  Profess¬ 
ional  Management  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  213-214;  Harvey 
Sherman,  It  All  Depends  (University  of  Alabama:  University 
of  ALabama  Press,  1966),  pp.  67-74;  Learned  and  Sproat, 
Organization  Theory  and  Policy- -Notes  for  Analysis,  pp. 
44-46;  Robert  T.  Golembiewski ,  Organizing  Men  and  Power: 
Patterns  of  Behavior  and  Line-Staff  Models,  pp.  61-75; 
Melville  Dalton,  "Conflicts  Between  Staff  and  Line  Managerial 
Officers,  "  pp.  125-132.  He  received  the  information  for  this 
article  from  a  study  he  made  on  four  industrial  plants.  For 
reference  to  this  major  study,  see  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage. 

^See  Chapter  V,  pp.  93-106. 

3  6 

Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  96.  He  observed 
that  the  staff  levels  were  numbered  only  three  or  four  as 
against  seven  in  the  line  at  the  Milo  plant.  In  the  Fruhling 
plant  he  noticed  that  staff  had  rarely  over  three  levels  whereas 
line  ranks  were  as  high  as  ten  even  though  there  were  more 
staff  than  line. 
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staff  promotion  and  thereby  create  frustrations  within  them 
that  will  ultimately  reflect  in  their  relationship  with  the 
line.  37 

Finally,  the  increasing  percentage  of  staff 
people  reflects  the  organizations  need  for  more  and  more 
specialized  people  to  handle  the  increasing  complexities 
of  modern  organizations.  It  is  feasible  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  the  increased  importance  of  the  staff  role  in  an 
organization  would  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  organizational  relationship  between  the 

O  O 

staff  and  line  people.  JO  In  fact,  the  authority  relation¬ 
ship  between  these  two  groups  could  be  considered  another 
important  variable  reflecting  staff  and  line  conflict. 


Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  96.  Dalton 
demonstrated  staff  f rustrations  by  considering  the 
turnover  of  both  line  and  staff  for  a  period  of  four  con¬ 
secutive  years  at  a  plant  called  Milo.  He  noted  that  these 
four  years  showed  a  staff  turnover  in  percentage  points 
of  78.  9,  88.  0,  88..0,  and  81.  5  respectively  as  compared 
to  a  line  turnover  rate  of  24.  2,  .28.  3,  31.  7,  and  31.  5. 

O  O 

~)  Chapter  III  revealed  that  the  authority 
relationship  between  staff  and  line  has,  in  the  past, 
subordinated  the  service  oriented  staff  to  the  hard 
line  of  command  which  was  usually  composed  of 
procedurally  oriented  line. 


Ill 


Aithority  Relationship 

As  reflected  in  Chapter  III,  the  traditional  staff¬ 
line  concept  dictates  that  staff  cannot  exercise  authority 
3  9 

over  line.  7  A  .fundamental  implication  of  such  a  relation¬ 
ship  is  that  staff  is  considered  secondary  in  importance. 
However,  as  observed  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  III, 
contemporary  staff  do  not  necessarily  adhere  to  this 
prescribed  role.  ^  In  fact,  quite  often  staff  are  found 


39 

Refer  to  Chapter  III,  pp.  47-48.  Litterer, 

The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  p.  33.  He  explained  that 
the  traditional  model  specifies  that  staff  are  to  assist, 
advise,  and  counsel  line  executives.  Louis  A.  Allen, 

"On  Improving  Staff  and  Line  Relationships,  "  Conference 
Board  Report,  Studies  in  Personnel  Policy  (National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  No.  153,  1956),  pp.  38-39; 

Dale  Yoder,  Personnel  Principles  and  Poli cies  - -Modern 
Manpower  Management  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  :  Prentice- 
Hall,  1952),  pp.  21-22.  These  writers  explained  that  the 
traditional  staff  have  no  authority  over  any  part  of  the 
organization  with  the  exception  of  immediate  subordinates 
within  their  own  staff  unit. 

40 

Leonard  D.  White,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Public  Administration,  p.  195.  White  considered  that 
the  traditional  principle  of  unity  of  command  (one  man,  one 
boss)  was  the  rationale  behind  the  relegation  of  staff  personnel 
to  a  secondary  position  of  serving  the  line  executive.  See 
also,  Edmund  P.  Learned  and  Audrey  T.  Sproat,  Organization 
Theory  and  Policy- -Notes  for  Analysis,  p.  44.  They  explained 
that:  "The  rationale  for  prohibiting  the  staff  from  issuing 
orders  to  the  line  is  ,  of  course,  the  confusion  that  could 
follow  from  directing  a  subordinate  to  obey  two  masters 
and  the  impossibility  of  holding  line  management  account¬ 
able  if  line  personnel  had  to  yield  to  staff  commands.  " 

^Refer  to  Chapter  III,  pp.  53-54. 
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to  exhibit  an  increasing  amount  of  influence  over  the  line 
personnel.  ^2  For  example,  Litterer  observed  that:  "Some¬ 
times  this  influence  is  so  great  that  the  absence  of  a  formal 
statement  of  authority  is  of  trivial  consequence.  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  effect  of  staff's  increasing 
influence  over  line  logically  necessitates  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  authority  vested  in  the  line  people  by  the  tradit¬ 
ional  model.  ^  As  a  result,  tensions  build  up  and  conflict 
develops  between  the  two  groups.  ^  For  purposes  of 


42 

Ibid. ,  p.  49-50. 

^  Litterer ,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  p.  34. 
He  went  of  to  state  that:  "The  unique  position  of  staff  men 
frequently  permits  them  to  employ  the  stratagem  of  the  old 
top  sergeant,  who  in  attempting  to  get  his  men  do  do  some¬ 
thing  not  permitted  by  regulations  says,  'I  can't  make  you 
do  it,  but  I  can  surely  make  you  wish  you  had.  1  Typically', 
line  executives  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  giving 
them  commands.  "  For  purposes  of  further  research 
relating  staff's  prescribed  authority  to  their  actual  auth¬ 
ority,  see  Stahl,  "The  Network  of  Aithority";  C.  A.  Myers 
and  John  G.  Turnbull,  "Line  and  Staff  in  Industrial  Relations, 
p.  309;  Douglas  McGregor,  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise, 
p.  146;  Mason  Haire,  Organization  Theory  in  Industrial 
Practice,  p.  5-6. 

^Litterer ,  The  Analysis  of  Organizations,  p.  360. 

45 

For  a  discussion  on  the  tensions  that  develop 
between  staff  and  line  as  a  result  of  staff's  increased 
influence  and  resulting  take  over  of  some  of  the  line  man¬ 
ager's  authority,  see  Harriet  O.  Ronken,  Administering 
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describing  several  problem  situations  that  can  develop  as 
a  result  of  staff's  increasing  influence  over  the  line,  the 
concept  of  role  conflict  will  be  examined. 

Several  writers  have  pointed  out  that  role  con¬ 
flict  develops  when  an  individual  functions  in  two  or  more 
roles  that  are  incompatible.  ^  Scott  explains  that  the 

individual  ",  .  .  cannot  meet  the  expectations  of  these  roles 

47 

simultaneously,  and  thus  conflict  ensues  between  them.  " 


Changes  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1952), 
p.  123;  Stanley  Vance,  Industrial  Administration,  p.  127; 
Marshall  Dimock,  "The  Meshing  of  Line  and  Staff,  "  The 
Executive  in  Action  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1945), 
pp.  102-104;  George  Strauss  and  Leonard  R.  Sayles,  Personnel 
The  Human  Problems  of  Management  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  : 
Prentice -Hall ,  I960),  p.  405.  For  a  more  specific  analysis 
of  the  tensions  that  develop  within  a  foreman  or  first-line  super 
visory  level  as  a  result  of  their  loss  of  authority,  see  Donald 
E.  Wray,  "Marginal  Man  of  Industry:  The  Foreman,  "  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  554  (1949),  pp.  298-301; 

James  H.  Mullen,  "The  Supervisor  Assesses  His  Job  in 
Management,  "  Personnel,  31  (September,  1954),  p.  105; 

Paul  A.  Brinker,  "Supervisors  and  Foreman's  Reason  for 
Frustration,"  Personnel  Journal,  34  (1955),  pp.  101-103. 

4  A 

William  G.  Scott,  Organization  Theory- -A 
Behavioral  Aialysis  For  Management  (Homewood,  Illinois: 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.  ,  1967),  p.  197;  John  T.  Gullahorn, 
"Measuring  Role  Conflict,  ";  Getzels  and  E.  G:  .  Guba, 

"Role,  Role  Conflict,  and  Effectiveness:  An  Empirical 
Study,  "  American  Sociological  Review,  (April,  1954), 
pp.  164-166. 

^Scott,  Organization  Theory--A  Behavioral 
Analysis  For  Management,  p.  197. 
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For  a  typical  example  of  such  a  role  conflict,  staff's 
evolving  role  of  control  will  be  compared  with  their 
traditional  roles  of  advice  and  service.  ^8 

Chapter  III  has  observed  that  in  recent  years, 
staff  have  been  playing  an  increasingly  important  role 
of  control  over  the  different  specialized  areas.  ^  Out 
of  necessity,  they  have  absorbed  some  of  the  traditional 
line  authority  to  enable  a  more  efficient  operation  of  this 


Strauss  and  Sayles,  Personnel:  The  Human 
Problems  of  Management,  pp.  435-438;  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration,  Public  Administration 
News  (Winter,  I960);  McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff  in 
Modern  Industry,  "  pp.  114-115;  Arnold  F.  Emch, 
"Control  Means  Action,  "  Harvard  Business  Review, 
(July-August,  1954),  pp.  94-95.  Emch  defines  control 
as  follows:  "Control  means  making  sure  that  actual 
results  conform  to  desired  results,  and  this  involves 
three  basic  functions:  (a)  setting  standards  of  satis¬ 
factory  performance;  (b)  checking  results  to  see  how 
they  compare  with  the  standards;  and  (c)  taking  corr¬ 
ective  action  where  results  do  not  meet  the  standards.  " 
Robert  C.  Sampson,  The  Staff  Role  in  Management,  p. 

26.  Sampson  accepts  Ernest  Dale's  declaration  of  the 
functions  of  staff  advice.  Sampson  stated:  "Dale 
included  the  preparation  of  plans,  standards,  and 
procedures,  and  providing  counsel -- 'functional  auth¬ 
ority'  which  does  not  include  the  authority  to  act  which 
belongs  to  the  line.  "  For  original  source,  see  Ernest 
Dale,  Planning  and  Developing  the  Company  Organization 
Structure,  pp.  71-73. 


^Chapter  III,  pp.  53-54. 
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role  of  control.  The  point  of  conflict  results  when  staff 

are  forced  to  play  both  their  role  of  control  (with  authority 

over  the  line)  and  their  role  of  advice  and  service  (with  no 

51 

authority  over  the  line)  simultaneously.  The  problems 
that  result  when  staff  function  in  their  role  of  advice  and 


50 

Charles  C.  Gibbons,  "Control--A  Neglected 
Dimension  of  Personnel  Administration,  "  Personnel 
Administration,  27  (May-June,  1964),  p.  15.  Gibbons 
points  out  that  if  management  wants  effective  results 
from  their  policies  and  procedures,  staff  must  have 
authority  and  responsibility  to  report  deviations.  For 
a  discussion  of  another  means  staff  have  for  attaining 
power  over  the  line  personnel,  see  Strauss  and  Sayles, 
Personnel:  The  Human  Problems  of  Management,  p.  440. 
Strauss  and  Sayles  noted  that  the  amount  of  staff  services 
available  to  the  line  are  often  limited.  They  considered 
that  this  shortage  of  staff  services  has  been  responsible 
for  creating  conflict  between  the  line  personnel  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  forced  to  compete  for  these  scarce 
services.  Strauss  and  Sayles  demonstrated  this  consid¬ 
eration  with  an  illustration  of  how  a  ship's  stores  staff 
can  use  their  position  of  passing  out  scarce  resources 
as  a  means  of  overpowering  line.  They  said:  ",  .  .  certain 
groups  were  always  demanding  rapid  service  on  compli¬ 
cated  requisitions.  The  ship's  stores  workers,  moving 
with  speed  and  efficiency,  merely  announced  that  these 
offending  groups  would  have  to  fill  out  in  perfect  detail 
the  multicopy,  excessively  complicated  formal  requis¬ 
ition  sheets  that  were  required  by  an  official,  but  rarely- 
observed  rule.  "  p.  365.  For  a  further  example,  see 
also,  Ralph  H.  Turner,  "The  Navy  Disbursing  Officer  as 
Bureaucrat,"  pp.  342-348. 

^The  seriousness  of  this  combination  of 
staff  control  and  advice  was  recognized  in  a  panel  on 
"Staff:  To  Advise  or  Control.  "  For  a  report  on  this 
panel,  see  American  Society  for  Public  Administration, 
Public  Administration  News,  (Winter,  I960),  p.  2. 
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service  as  well  as  in  their  role  of  control  is  represented 
in  the  following  two  role  conflict  situations. 

First,  line  will  refuse  to  discuss  many  of 
their  problems  with  their  staff  advisors.  The  reason 
for  this  is  readily  apparent.  They  will  refrain  from 
opening  up  their  fears  and  shortcomings  to  the  staff 
advisor  in  fear  of  having  the  staff  report  them  to  upper 
management  as  a  result  of  their  other  role,  that  of 
control.  As  a  result,  line  become  resentful  and 
often  reject  staff  advice.  To  be  expected,  the  staff 
personnel  will  develop  frustrations  and  attempt  to  apply 
pressure  on  the  line  to  accept  their  advice. 

A  second  role  conflict  becomes  evident  bet¬ 
ween  staff's  role  of  service  to  the  line  and  their  role 

c  7 

of  control.  For  instance,  when  staff  are  performing 


J  For  supporting  evidence  of  staff's  conflicting 
roles  of  advice  and  control,  see  Strauss  and  Sayles, 
Personnel:  The  Human  Problems  of  Management,  pp. 
436-438;  Golembiewski,  Organizaing  Men  and  Power, 
p.  61;  McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff  in  Modern  Industry,  " 
p.  61.  McGregor  takes  the  stand  that  the  role  of  advice 
and  the  role  of  control  are  completely  incompatible.  He 
stated:  "The  helping  role  and  the  role  of  policeman  are 
absolutely  incompatible  roles.  To  place  an  individual 
in  the  latter  is  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  his  occupying 
the  former  one  successfully.  " 

^McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff  in  Modern 
Industry,  "  p.  61;  Golembiewski,  Organizing  Men  and 
Power,  pp.  65-75;  Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  75. 
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their  role  of  service  to  the  line,  they  are  privy  to  much 
information  of  an  interunit  nature.  Access  to  this  infor¬ 
mation  while  occupying  the  role  of  controller  can  often 
place  staff  in  a  position  to  act  as  an  informant  to  the 
different  line  supervisors.  The  consequence  of  these 
conflicting  roles  of  service  and  control  as  well  as  advice 
and  control  is  inefficiencies  and  general  employee  dissat¬ 
isfactions. 

Of  importance  here,  is  the  observation  that  the 
conflict  situation  reflected  in  this  third  variable  (authority 
relationships)  is  not  a  direct  result  of  staff  and  line's 
different  orientations.  Rather,  the  conflict  situation  seems 
more  a  result  of  how  staff  and  line  perceive  each  other 
under  the  influence  of  the  staff-line  model  of  authority  rel¬ 
ationships.  In  other  words,  organizations  have  been 
structured  under  the  traditional  thinking  that  relegates 
staff  to  a  position  of  having  no  authority  over  line.  To  be 

^^Golembiewski ,  Organizing  Men  and  Power, 
pp.  65-75.  For  an  example  of  tensions  created  by  a 
staff  playing  the  role  of  an  informant,  see  Melville 
Dalton,  Men  Who  Manage,  p.  75. 


^Scott,  Organizational  Theory,  p.  197. 
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expected,  conflict  develops  when  staff  take  on  a  more 
important  and  influencial  role  while  the  organization 
continues  to  maintain  its  traditional  thinking  developed 
under  the  staff-line  type  of  organization. 

In  summary,  three  variables  (social  back¬ 
ground  differences,  increased  specialization,  and 
authority  relationships)  were  examined.  The  extent 
of  the  difficulties  confronting  staff  and  line’s  ability 
to  co-ordinate  was  made  apparent  in  the  examination 
of  the  resulting  tensions  ignited  by  staff's  increased 
size  and  importance,  and  hence,  acquisition  of  auth¬ 
ority.  Staff  and  line's  inability  to  work  together  be¬ 
cause  of  their  social  background  differences  surely 
represents  the  intensity  of  the  situation. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  review  of  the 
problems  facing  staff  and  line  is  an  identifiable  change 
in  how  staff  relate  to  line.  With  staff  playing  a  more 
important  role  in  the  organization,  conflict  is  amplified 
between  the  two  groups.  It  is  evident  that  the  specialists 
are  no  longer  content  with  their  traditional  role  of  advice 
and  service.  In  fact,  their  relationship  to  the  organization 
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and  to  the  line  personnel  would  seem  to  be  quite  different 
than  that  defined  under  the  staff-line  concept.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustrating  the  changing  idea  of  staff  and  line 
relationships,  a  contemporary  trend  in  terms  of  change 
in  the  concept  of  authority  will  be  examined. 


The  Concept  of  Authority 
Bureaucratic  authority  has  undergone  a 
considerable  change  since  the  earlier  days  when  line 
authority  was  legitimized  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 

r  / 

managers  represented  the  owner.  D  With  authority  vested 
more  in  the  process  of  management  as  opposed  to  the 
owner,  the  force  behind  the  authority  changed  from  the 
'Do  it  or  else'  pressure  from  the  owner  or  manager 
acting  on  his  behalf  to  a  less  threatening  pressure  of 


For  a  discussion  on  traditional  authority 
and  the  basis  for  its  legitimization,  see  Mason  Haire, 
Psychology  in  Management,  pp.  186-188.  Haire  ex¬ 
plained  that  since  the  head  man  of  the  company  owned 
the  plant  and  equipment,  he  could  justifiable  get  away 
with  using  authoritative  measures  of  control.  He  said: 
"The  boss  owns  the  plant--or  at  least  represents  the 
owners.  When  he  says  'Do  it!'  there  is  an  implicit 
'or  else'.  .  .  and  that  'or  else'  is  'Do  it  or  get  off  my 
property!'  (or  more  recently,  'the  property  I  manage 
for  the  owner').  "  Also  see  Golembiewski,  Organizing 
Men  and  Power,  p.  34. 
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'Do  it'  because  it  is  the  appropriate  thing  to  do. 

Morris  Janowitz  observed  that  the  growth  in  complexity 
of  social  demands  and  organizational  forms  has  caused 
bureaucratic  authority  to  evolve  to  a  form  somewhat  less 
direct,  arbitrary,  and  authoritarian.  58  As  a  result,  the 


'Haire,  Psychology  in  Management,  p.  188. 
He  explained  that:  "Recently  we  hear  more  about  'the 
law  of  the  situation'  and  the  'imperatives  of  the  logic 
of  management'.  The  necessity  for  a  given  action  seems 
to  flow  more  and  more  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  thing  to  do.  The  reason  for  doing  it  is  grounded 
in  the  appropriateness  of  the  action  itself,  and  the 
authority  of  the  manager,  when  he  says,  'Do  it'  comes 
from  the  fact  that  he  represents  the  owner  than  from  the 
fact  that  the  subordinate  sees  (or  has  faith)  that  it  is 
the  appropriate  thing  to  do.  In  this  way  the  force  behind 
the  managers  authority  becomes  grounded  in  the  demands 
of  the  job  and  in  the  process  of  management  itself.  " 

^Morris  Janowitz,  "Changing  Patterns  of 
Organizational  Authority:  The  Military  Establishment,  " 
Administrative  Science  Quarterly,  3  (March,  1959), 
p.  473.  For  a  more  contemporary  definition  of  the  new 
type  of  authority  that  is  evolving,  see  Daniel  J.  Duffy, 
"Authority  Considered  from  an  Operational  Point  of 
View,  "  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Management,  2  (Dec¬ 
ember,  1959),  p.  167.  He  states  that:  "Authority  is 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  individuals  when 
one  accepts  the  directive  of  another  as  authoritative, 
that  is,  when  the  individual  receiving  the  directive 
weighs  the  consequences  of  rejecting  it  and  decides  in 
favor  of  acceptance.  The  authoritative  nature  of  the 
directive  is  confirmed  when  the  person  accepting  the 
directive  acts  in  accordance  with  it  within  the  confines 
of  his  understanding  and  ability.  "  For  a  similar 
definition,  see  Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of 
the  Executive  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1938),  p.  163. 
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distinction  between  staff  and  line  as  prescribed  by  the 
traditional  staff-line  concept  is  becoming  blurred,  ^ 

Since  authority  of  position  is  yielding  to  authority  based 
on  the  understanding  of  the  process  of  management,  both 
staff  and  line  find  their  authority  relationship  dependent 
on  the  situation.  For  instance,  their  authority  will  re¬ 
side  within  the  office  that  governs  their  area  of  expertise.  ^ 
Therefore,  individual  expertise  or  competence  should  be 
the  factor  that  legitimizes  the  authority  of  either  staff  or 


^McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff  in  Modern  Indus¬ 
try,  "  pp.  114-115;  Hall  H.  Logan,  "Line  and  Staff:  An 
Obsolete  Concept?"  pp.  26-27;  Louis  A.  Allen,  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Organization,  p.  199. 

k^For  a  discussion  emphasizing  the  new  role  of 
the  specialist,  see  Douglas  McGregor,  "The  Role  of  Staff 
in  Modern  Industry,  "  p.  155;  Victor  Thompson,  Modern 
Organization;  Mary  P.  Follett,  "The  Illusion  of  Final 
Authority,  "  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society,  11  (December, 
1926),  p.  244.  This  idea  that  authority  should  reign  with 
the  individual  responsible  for  the  different  functional  areas 
was  an  issue  as  far  back  as  the  Taylor  society.  For  example, 
Miss  Follett  said:  "This  phrase  'delegated  authority'  assumes 
that  your  chief  executive  has  the  "right"  to  all  authority,  but 
that  it  is  useful  to  delegate  some  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
president  should  have  any  more  authority  than  goes  with 
his  function.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  delegate 
authority  except  when  you  are  ill  or  taking  a  holiday.  And 
then  you  are  not  exactly  delegating  authority.  Someone  is 
doing  your  job  and  he  has  the  authority  which  goes  with 
that  particular  piece  of  work.  Authority  belongs  to  the 
job  and  stays  with  the  job.  "  Also  see,  Merten  J.  Mande- 
ville,  "Organizational  Authority,  "  p.  202. 
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line.  Haire  quotes  the  Vice-President  of  the  Maytag 

Corporation,  E.  F.  Scoutten  as  having  said: 

We  believe  that  the  only  truly  effective  authority 
which  one  man  asserts  over  others  springs  from 
competence.  We  believe  that  mere  rank,  as 
such,  carries  essentially  no  intrinsic  authority. 
Finally,  we  believe  that  authority  is  granted  by 
the  subordinates  to  the  superior,  and  that  such 
granting  of  authority  comes  only  because  of 
demonstrated  competence  on  the  part  of  the 
superior.  .  .  We  suggest  that  the  real  autl  ority 
of  the  staff  is  identical  with  the  real  authority 
of  the  line:  it  must  be,  and  is,  earned. 

This  type  of  a  change  in  the  staff -line  authority 

relationship  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  concept 

that  formally  governs  their  activities,  results  in  serious 

conflict.  McGregor  stated  that:  ".  .  .  euphemistic  terms 

like  'co-ordination',  'the  authority  of  knowledge',  and 

'acting  in  the  name  of'  do  not  hide  the  fact  that  the 

conventional  staff-line  distinction  in  terms  of  authority 
.  62 

is  an  illusion. 


^Haire,  Organization  Theory  in  Industrial 
Practice,  pp.  79,  84.  See  also,  Haire,  Psychology 
in  Management,  p.  210.  He  noted  that  ".  .  .  the  staff's 
persuasiveness  arising  out  of  expert  knowledge  sounds 
more  and  more  like  the  line  manager's  'law  of  the 
situation.  ' " 


62 


p.  146. 


McGregor,  The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise, 
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Conclusion 

On  reflecting  the  problems  between  staff  and 
line  as  cited  in  this  chapter,  the  writer  feels  that  the 
following  two  conclusions  are  justified. 

(1)  The  use  of  the  staff-line  model  of  organization 
does  not  allieviate  the  basic  ocnflict  situation  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  different  work  orientations  of  the 
specialist  and  line.  In  fact,  the  formal  distinction 
of  staff  and  line  often  aggravated  the  basic  conflict 
between  the  change  oriented  specialist  and  the  change 
resistant  line.  For  instance,  many  of  the  tensions 
witnessed  in  the  analysis  of  the  three  variables 
(social  background  differences,  increased  special¬ 
ization,  and  authority  relationships)  were  not 
necessarily  a  result  of  the  different  orientations 
of  the  two  groups.  There  were  indications  that  the 
association  of  an  individual  with  either  the.  line  group 
or  the  staff  group  was  a  re-occurring  pehnomena  that 
produced  tensions  because  of  the  status  differences 
between  the  two  groups.  In  fact,  several  of  the 


conflicts  that  were  reviewed  were  a  direct  result 
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of  the  fact  that  one  individual  was  labelled  as  staff 
and  the  other  was  labelled  as  line. 

(2)  The  staff-li  ne  model  in  terms  of  authority  does 
not  represent  the  actual  relationship  between  the 
specialist  and  line.  This  is  a  relatively  obvious 
conclusion  if  one  accepts  the  trend  that  authority 
of  position  (line  have  authority,  staff  do  not)  is 
giving  way  to  authority  based  on  expertise.  In  fact, 
there  was  evidence  that  both  staff  and  line  are  be¬ 
comings  more  concerned  with  an  individual's  com¬ 
petence  than  whether  he  is  classed  as  staff  or  line. 
For  purposes  of  further  research,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  emphasis  on  expertise  may  indicate  a 
common  trend  toward  professionalism  in  both 
staff  and  line  areas.  If  this  trend  was  substan¬ 
tiated,  further  research  may  be  able  to  support 
the  thought  that  both  types  are  evolving  toward  a 
common  orientation.  In  effect,  they  would  be  app¬ 
roaching  a  professional  or  service  orientation.  Both 
types  would  be  concerned  with  improving  on  their 
profession  and  thereby  develop  a  common  orientation 
toward  change.  In  fact,  research  could  prove  that 
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implementation  of  contemporary  concepts  such  as 
management  by  objectives  may  be  a  vehicle  by 
which  professional  management  could  foster  their 
desire  for  bettering  their  professions  through  change 
and  at  the  same  time  focus  these  changes  toward  a 
common  overall  organizational  purpose. 

Summary 

For  purposes  of  determining  whether  the  use  of 
the  staff-line  concept  increases  or  decreases  the  basic 
conflict  situation  depicted  in  Chapter  IV,  the  following 
three  variables  were  researched  from  the  point  of  view 
of  staff  and  line  conflict. 

(1)  Social  Background  Differences 

(2)  Inc  reased  Specialization 

(3)  Authority  Relationships 

The  first  variable  discussed  vas  the  social 
background  differences  between  staff  and  line.  Factors 
such  as  differences  in  education,  age,  professional 
consciousness,  and  social  antipathies  were  seen  as  con¬ 
tributing  toward  increased  tensions  between  staff  and  line 
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groups. 

With  respect  to  educational  differences,  the 
staff  people  were  observed  to  exhibit  feelings  of  super¬ 
iority  over  the  line  as  a  result  of  their  greater  training. 

To  be  expected,  the  line  people  developed  resentments 
toward  staff  and  retaliated  by  resisting  staff  advice.  In 
return,  the  staff  people  became  antagonized  by  the  line's 
resistance  to  their  advice.  Thus,  a  potential  conflict 
situation  prevailed. 

The  difference  in  the  age  of  the  two  groups  was 
also  seen  as  contributing  to  a  conflict  situation.  The  older 
line  would  not  readily  accept  advice  or  instruction  from 
the  younger,  less  experienced  staff.  As  a  result,  staff 
were  observed  as  highly  frustrated  with  line's  resistance 
to  their  ideas,  and  line  was  observed  as  resentful  when 
they  had  to  operate  under  staff  instruction. 

Also,  differences  in  professional  consciousness 
as  well  as  different  social  antipathies  were  observed  as 
two  more  factors  contributing  to  tensions  between  the  two 
groups.  With  respect  to  professional  consciousness,  ten¬ 
sions  prevailed  because  staff  revealed  a  superior  attitude 
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over  the  line  as  a  result  of  their  affiliation  with  a  profess¬ 
ion.  Likewise,  staff  demonstrated  a  feeling  of  superiority 
over  the  line  as  a  result  of  their  greater  concern  for  social 
antipathies  such  as  dress,  poise,  personal  grooming,  etc. 

Since  line  resented  being  relegated  to  an  inferior  status, 
animosities  resulted. 

The  second  variable  discussed  reflected  the 
increasing  use  of  scientific  techniques  and  thus  an  increased 
need  for  more  specialists  to  handle  the  resulting  complexities. 
In  fact,  the  literature  indicated  that  contemporary  organizations 
are  increasing  the  size  of  their  staff  group  much  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  their  line  group.  This  resulted  in  more  staff¬ 
line  contacts.  This  higher  level  of  interaction  between 
the  two  groups  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  conflict 
reflected  in  their  social  background  differences.  Further 
tensions  developed  as  a  result  of  insufficient  hierarchial 
positions  in  the  staff  organization  to  accommodate  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  staff  personnel  hired. 

Finally,  the  third  variable  discussed  reflected  the 
conflict  that  develops  as  a  result  of  the  staff-line  model  of 

authority  relationships.  The  point  of  contention  results 
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because  the  staff-line  model  of  relationships  relegates 
staff  to  a  secondary  position  of  having  no  formal  authority 
over  the  line.  However,  with  the  increasing  importance 
placed  on  the  role  of  the  specialist  in  contemporary  organ¬ 
izations,  staff  do  in  fact,  exhibit  substantial  influence  over 
the  line.  Thus,  conflict  develops  between  the  line  managers 
that  maintain  the  traditional  thinking  that  staff  should  have 
no  authority  and  contemporary  staff  who,  in  real  life  play 
an  influencial  role  in  all  areas  related  to  their  specialty. 

In  many  cases,  staff  would  strive  to  attain 
portions  of  line  authority  for  purposes  of  facilitating  their 
newly  evolving  role  of  control  more  effectively.  However, 
conflict  would  result  since  their  role  of  control  was  often 
incompatible  with  their  traditional  roles  of  advice  and 
service.  Thus,  when  the  staff  personnel  were  forced  to 
operate  in  both  of  these  opposing  roles  simultaneously, 
role  conflict  developed.  For  example,  two  such  role 
conflicts  are  readily  evident.  First,  staff's  role  as 


advisor  is  undermined  since  line  will  be  unlikely  to  reveal 
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its  shortcomings  to  the  staff  in  fear  of  staff  reporting  them 
to  upper  management  as  a  function  of  their  role  of  control. 
As  a  result,  conflict  is  forthcoming.  Line  was  seen  to 
reject  staff  advice  and  staff  were  often  seen  applying  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  line  to  get  them  to  take  their  advice.  Second, 
staff's  role  of  service  to  the  line  was  also  found  incompat¬ 
ible  with  their  role  of  control.  While  functioning  in  their 
role  of  service  to  line  personnel,  the  staff  have  access 
to  much  information  of  an  interunit  nature.  The  conflict 
results  when  staff,  functioning  in  their  role  of  control, 
are  responsible  to  report  much  of  the  information  to  the 
line  supervisors.  As  a  result,  line  distrusts  the  staff 
group  and  look  upon  them  as  informants.  Of  course,  the 
staff,  being  in  the  center  of  both  of  these  role  conflicts 
were  found  to  be  extremely  frustrated. 

Upon  review  of  the  tensions  between  staff  and 
line  as  reflected  in  the  analysis  of  the  above  three  vari¬ 
ables  (social  background  differences,  increased  special¬ 
ization,  and  authority  relationships),  it  was  concluded 
that  the  staff-line  type  of  organization  does  not  decrease 
the  basic  conflict  situation  resulting  from  the  different 
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work  orientations.  In  fact,  the  formal  differentiation  of 
a  staff  group  and  a  line  group  actually  intensified  the  basic 
conflict  situation  by  introducing  a  status  problem  between 
the  two  groups. 

Of  special  interest  to  this  chapter  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  staff  are  becoming  more  influencial  and  are  in 
fact  acquiring  some  of  the  line  manager's  authority.  To 
shed  some  light  on  the  implications  of  staff  taking  on  line 
authority,  contemporary  thinking  on  the  concept  of  authority 
was  reviewed.  From  a  sample  survey  of  the  literature,  it 
was  observed  that  contemporary  organizations  are  de-empha¬ 
sizing  the  traditional  bureaucratic  authority  and  adopting 
a  form  of  authority  relationships  that  is  somewhat  less 
direct,  arbitrary,  and  authoritarian.  In  fact,  authority 
of  position  is  yielding  to  authority  based  on  expertise. 

Thus,  individual  expertise  or  competence  should  be  the 
factor  that  legitimizes  the  authority  of  either  staff  or  line. 
Further,  since  the  staff-line  model  of  authority  relationships 
maintain  that  authority  is  legitimized  by  position  and  not  by 
expertise,  the  following  criticism,  which  was  depicted 
earlier  in  this  study,  becomes  justifi ed- -the  traditional 
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staff-line  concept  does  not  describe  the  real  organizational 
behavior  of  the  line,  the  real  organizational  behavior  of 
the  staff,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  under 
conditions  of  actual  organizational  functioning. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  has  followed  the  path  of  organizational 
structuring  through  four  general  phases:  military,  line  or 
scalar;  functional;  traditional  staff-line;  and  re-defined 
staff-line.  The  first  of  these  organization  types,  military, 
line,  or  scalar,  had  a  supreme  co-ordinating  authority 
which  ran  from  top  management  down  to  the  lowest  echelon. 
With  phenomenal  growth  in  organizational  size  and  complex¬ 
ity,  the  latter  nineteenth  century  industry  encountered 
severe  limitations  with  this  straight-line  type  of  organization. 
Essentially,  top  executives  became  overburdened  with 
excessive  administrative  responsibilities. 

In  response  to  the  above  limitations,  Frederick 
Taylor  introduced  a  totally  new  concept  in  organizational 
relationships  which  has  since1-  been  labelled  functionalism. 

It  was  a  unique  development,  distinct  from  the  earlier 
straight-line  organization  in  the  sense  that  it  considered 
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specialization  (divided  the  hierarchy  by  functions  rather 
than  authority)  and  removed  the  administrative  burden 
from  the  executive  (separated  planning  from  performance.  ) 
With  serious  problems  of  co-ordination  up  the  line,  this 
type  of  organization  structure  was  not  accepted  by  indus¬ 
try.  However,  its  principles  of  incorporating  specialization 
and  division  of  labour  into  the  organizational  structure  were 
acclaimed  and  recognized  as  instrumental  in  setting  the 
foundations  of  a  third  type  of  organization,  the  traditional 
staff-line  concept. 

The  staff-line  concept  assumed  that  all  manag¬ 
erial  activities  could  be  divided  into  staff  and  line  functions. 
To  prevent  problems  of  co-ordination  up  the  line,  this 
type  of  organization  dictated  that  line  was  to  maintain 
complete  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability 
for  all  activities  involved  in  the  primary  functional 
hierarchy.  Staff  were  to  play  a  secondary  role  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  line.  Essentially,  line  management  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning,  deciding,  doing,  and  controlling;  while 
staff  wre  concerned  with  helping  line  management  by 
reducing  expenditures,  attaining  better  utilization  of 
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facilities,  simplifying  methods,  making  machines  more 
productive  and  securing  results  from  people. 

More  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  vertical 
separation  of  staff  and  line  management  to  which  we 
have  given  the  label  of  re-defined  staff-line  concept. 
Essentially,  increased  organizational  complexity  caused 
line  management  to  become  more  dependent  on  the 
specialized  skills  of  the  staff  group.  On  The  other  hand, 
staff  became  less  dependent  on  line  and  in  many  industries 
they  evolved  to  positions  of  authority  within  their  own  func¬ 
tional  areas.  In  response  to  this  newly  evolved  relationship, 
many  writers  attempted  to  re-define  the  traditional  staff¬ 
line  concept  by  distinguishing  different  typesof  organizational 
people  by  the  types  of  authority  they  controlled.  This 
approach  had  the  benefit  of  formally  recognizing  that  the 
specialist  could,  in  fact,  have  authority  in  his  area  of 
specialization.  However,  it  was  postulated  that  the  maj¬ 
ority  of  organizations,  whether  under  the  traditional 
staff-line  concept,  will  exist  in  constant  conflict  between 


the  status  of  line  and  the  status  of  staff. 
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To  provide  insight  into  the  above  postulation, 
this  study  documented  and  attempted  to  analyze  some  of 
the  problems  reflected  in  the  staff-line  type  of  organization. 
For  purposes  of  objectivity,  these  problems  were  envisioned 
within  the  following  two  categories: 

(1)  Conflict  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  individuals 
with  opposing  work  orientations, 

(2)  Conflict  reflecting  the  interaction  of  people  with 
opposing  work  orientations  but  somewhat  intensified 

by  an  organization's  adherence  to  the  staff-line  concept. 

Related  to  category  one,  a  review  of  the  literature 
in  isolation  of  the  staff-line  concept,  indicated  that  individuals 
within  an  organization  exhibit  different  work  orientations 
that  can  be  classified  as  service  oriented,  procedurally 
oriented,  or  some  combination  of  the  two  types.  Essentially, 
the  service  oriented  individual  is  concerned  with  adherence 
to  organizational  rules  and  procedures.  The  service 
oriented  individual  often  stimulates  change  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  their  service  to  clients.  Alternatively, 
procedurally  oriented  individuals  resist  any  attempt  to 
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change  organizational  rules  and  procedures  as  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  rules  and  procedures  as  ends-in-themselves. 
Thus,  when  these  individuals  with  opposing  orientations 
to  change  interact,  a  basic  conflict  situation  is  exposed. 

Superimposed  on  this  basic  conflict  situation 
is  the  staff-line  model  of  organization.  For  purposes 
of  determining  whether  the  use  of  this  concept  increases 
the  basic  conflict  situation  mentioned  above,  this  study 
examined  the  following  three  variables  from  the  point 
of  view  of  staff-line  conflict: 

(1)  Social  Background  Differences 

(2)  Incr  eased  Specialization 

(3)  Authority  Relations 

The  first  variable  discussed  was  the  social 
background  differences  of  line  and  staff.  Under  this 
variable,  differences  in  education,  age,  professional 
consciousness,  and  social  antipathies  were  seen  as 
factors  that  contributed  to  increased  tensions  between 
the  two  groups.  After  a  close  analysis  of  these  four 
factors,  it  was  concluded  that  they  reflected  more  con¬ 
flict  between  the  two  groups  than  could  be  reasonably 
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accounted  for  by  their  different  work  orientations. 

The  second  variable  discussed  was  increased 
specialization.  Under  this  variable  it  was  observed  that 
increasing  organizational  size  and  complexity  was 
necessitating  a  rapid  growth  in  the  size  of  the  staff 
organization.  Further,  this  larger  staff  organization 
resulted  in  more  staff-line  contacts  which  had  the  effect 
of  intensifying  the  conflict  reflected  in  their  social  back¬ 
ground  differences. 

Finally,  the  third  variable  discussed  was  the 
authority  relationship  between  staff  and  line.  With 
increasing  importance  being  placed  on  the  role  of  the 
specialist  in  contemporary  organizations,  the  staff 
group  are  gradually  attaining  authority  in  their  areas 
of  specializations.  Thus,  conflict  develops  between 
the  line  managers  who  maintain  the  traditional  thinking 
that  staff  should  have  no  authority;  and  contemporary 
staff  who,  in  real  life  play  an  influencial  role  in  all 
areas  related  to  their  specialty.  Further,  conflict  was 
observed  between  staff's  newly  evolving  role  of  control 
and  their  traditional  roles  of  advice  and  service. 
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Essentially,  their  role  of  control  hampered  the  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  two  groups  and  therefore  reduced 
the  effectiveness  of  staff's  traditional  roles. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  above  three  variables, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  formal  distinction  of  staff  and 
line  often  aggravated  the  basic  conflict  between  the  change 
oriented  specialist  and  the  change  resistant  line  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  status  problem  between  the  two  groups.  Further, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  use  of  the  staff-line  model  of 
organization  does  not  allieviate  the  basic  conflict  situation 
resulting  from  the  different  work  orientations  of  the 
specialists  and  line. 

Of  special  interest  to  this  study  was  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  authority  of  position  (line  have  authority,  staff 
do  not)  is  giving  way  to  authority  based  on  expertise. 

From  a  review  of  the  literature  on  the  evolving  concept 
of  authority  it  was  recognized  that  individual  expertise 
or  competence  should  be  the  factor  that  legitimizes  the 
authority  of  either  staff  and  line.  Since  the  staff-line 
model  of  authority  relationships  maintain  that  authority 
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is  legitimized  by  position  and  not  by  competence,  the 
following  conclusion  was  realized:  The  traditional 
staff-line  concept  does  not  describe  the  real  organiza¬ 
tional  behavior  of  the  line,  the  real  organizational  behav¬ 
ior  of  the  staff,  and  their  relationship  to  each  other  under 
conditions  of  actual  organizational  functioning. 
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